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Strengthening Junior College Associations 
JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


Tue offices of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges met 
during the latter part of July in 
Chicago with the chairmen of the 
Research and Service Committees, 
the Director of Research, and the 
Editor of the Junior College Jour- 
nal for the regular summer plan- 
ning meeting. Among the many 
matters considered, one appears of 
unusual significance — the relation- 
ship of the national organization 
on the one hand with the regional 
and state organizations on the 
other. While the ideas advanced 
concerning this matter will be pre- 
sented to the membership at a later 
date, it is not premature to review 
some of the factors involved in 
this relationship. 

The American Association of 
Junior Colleges was organized in 
1920. At that time only one of the 
state-level associations now ex- 
isting, Southern California, had 
been organized; and another such 
association, Iowa, was being or- 
ganized. None of the existing re- 
gional associations had been ini- 
tiated. 

The paucity of junior college 
associations characterizing the 
year 1920 is not difficult to under- 
stand if one examines the data re- 
flecting the development of junior 
colleges to that date.. Leonard V. 


Koos in his book, The Junior Col- 
lege Movement, presents the best 
description of the status of junior 
colleges at this particular period. 
His figures, it should be recalled, 
are for the years 1921 and 1922. 

There were only 175 junior col- 
leges in the United States with an 
enrollment slightly over 16,000. 
The median enrollment for the 36 
local and district junior colleges 
was 59. State junior colleges, of 
which there were 24, had a median 
enrollment of 78, and the 114 pri- 
vately controlled junior colleges 
had a median enrollment of 44. 

In 1920, there were 10 states 
with no junior colleges and Cali- 
fornia’s 22 junior colleges repre- 
sented the only state with more 
than 20. Twenty-four states had 
two or fewer junior colleges, and 
34 had five or fewer. 

From these data it may be seen 
that the junior college was typi- 
cally a small institution with a 
limited development in the United 
States. This situation accounts, no 
doubt, for the small number of 
state-level associations. Moreover, 
to have created a national associ- 
ation in the face of such a situ- 
ation indicates the unusual courage 
and vision possessed by those who 
brought this organization into ex- 
istence. 
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The thirty year period between 
1920 and 1950 has seen a remark- 
able growth in junior colleges. The 
number of such institutions has 
increased to 635, and the enroll- 
ment to over 461,000. The 261 
local and district junior colleges 
in the United States in 1950 have 
a median enrollment of 467; the 
73 state junior colleges have a 
median enrollment of 399; and the 
301 privately controlled junior 
colleges a median enrollment of 
186. The number of states having 
no junior colleges is only two, 
while thirteen states have 20 or 
more junior colleges. Two states, 
California and Texas, each have 
over fifty junior colleges. Only 8 
states have two or fewer junior 
colleges and only 18 have five or 
fewer. 


A correspondingly rapid in- 
crease in state and regional junior 
college associations occurred during 
this thirty year period. By 1950 
there were 6 regional associations 
(if one regards the California 
Junior College Association as re- 
gional) and 26 state-level organi- 
zations. Unfortunately, however, 
these organizations developed, with 
few exceptions, independently of 
one another. The result is a great- 
ly extended junior college develop- 
ment represented by 33 or more 
associations. These associations 
exist at the national, regional, and 
state levels, but have only informal 
arrangements for working co- 
operatively. 


Five years ago, the leaders in 
the American Association of Junior 
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Colleges took cognizance of the 
problems growing out of the isola- 
tion of national, regional, and state 
junior college associations. This 
recognition resulted in steps being 
taken to decentralize that organiza- 
tion. In the main, these steps have 
met the approval of the profession- 
al staffs of junior colleges. 


The progress toward decentrali- 
zation so far, however, has involved 
only the national organization. 
This was to be expected since the 
authority of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges does not 
extend beyond the structure of its 
own organization. The next steps, 
logically, involve the regional and 
state associations. Currently con- 
sidered plans contemplate such an 
extension. 


As these additional steps are 
taken, however, there wiil be an 
increasing need for self-initiated 
and positive action on the part of 
the regional and state associations. 
The opportunity for such action 
will occur in the annual meetings 
of these organizations during the 
coming school year. What is now 
needed is a comprehensive review 
of the current situation by those 
who will influence the policies of 
the regional and state associations. 
This comprehensive review will 
insure that progress will be made 
in the direction of bridging the gap 
between the three levels of associ- 
ations in a manner that will be 
mutually acceptable and advanta- 
geous. 


James W. Reynolds. 








A Ten-Year Survey of Scholastic Aptitude 
of Junior College Students 


MARY H. 


F ROM TIME to time college teachers 
and administrators, who are faced 
with the problem of evaluation of 
students’ work, have expressed a 
desire to know whether the qual- 
ity of students who entered the 
colleges each year was changing. 
They have often voiced the thought 
that one class was better or poorer 
in terms of scholastic talent than 
another. In order to throw some 
light on questions of this kind in 
general, and as they affect junior 
colleges in particular, the present 
study was undertaken. 


A search of educational and psy- 
chological literature published be- 
tween 1938 and 1949 revealed lit- 
tle concern with this problem. One 
writer, Hartson,! touched upon the 
subject of trends in intelligence 
among secondary school students. 
He indicated that there was a sub- 
stantial relationship between 
tested intelligence and mean col- 
lege scholarship and commented 
that, while high school grade aver- 
ages have increased, a correspond- 
ing increase has not been found in 
college grades. 

Eurich?, writing in the Thirty- 
Eighth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
said, ““For some reason or other 
colleges tend to maintain a con- 
stant level in psychological test 
scores from one year to the next, 
as they do in the average age of 
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freshmen they attract. Colleges, 
like individuals, do not change 
radically from year to year. The 
group entering next year will in 
most respects be much like those 
already in residence.” 

Fox? compared the students en- 
tering a university after complet- 
ing high school with those enter- 
ing on an accelerated plan during 
war time. He reported no reliable 
differences. 

The purpose of the present in- 
vestigation was to discover what, 
if any, changes occurred in the en- 
trance ratings of students in 
Rochester Junior College during 
the years 1939 to 1948. It was nec- 
essary to examine the population 
from which the students of Roch- 
ester Junior College are drawn in 
order that our findings might be 
considered in their proper setting. 
The term entrance ratings, as used 
herein, refers to three measures 
of scholastic ability. One of these 
measures is the student’s rank in 
his high school graduating class 


1. D. Hartson, “School Marks vs. Mental 
Tests in Rating Secondary Schools,” School 
and Society, LVII (1943), 80-83. 


2A. C. Eurich, “Youth in the Colleges,” 
General Education in the American College, 
the Thirty-Eighth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, (1939), Part II, pp. 73-96. 


sw. H. Fox, “An Analytical Study of Janu- 
ary-February (1943) Entering Freshmen at 
Indiana University,” Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, XX (1944), 
No. 1, 1-46. 





expressed as a percentile rank 
(HSR); another is the student’s 
percentile ranking on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination for College 
Freshmen (ACE) ; and the third is 
his percentile ranking on the Co- 
operative English Test to the 

Each year from 1939 to 1948 the 
Statewide Testing Service of the 
Association of Minnesota Colleges 
administered the 1937 edition of 
the ACE and Form OM of the Co- 
operative English Test to the 
graduating seniors in the high 
schools of the state of Minnesota. 
Annually a report of the results of 
the testing program was published. 
Since the same edition of these 
tests and the same norm group 
(composed of those students tested 
in 1938) were used by the asso- 
ciation throughout the ten year 
period, it made possible the direct 
comparison of students in each year 
of the present study. 

During the period under study 
Rochester Junior College recruited 
48% to 65% of its students from 
Rochester High School. To inter- 
pret whatever trends might be dis- 
covered in entrance ratings of 
Rochester Junior College students, 
it was considered necessary to 
examine the measures of scholastic 
aptitude of the graduates of Roch- 
ester High School for existence of 
corresponding trends. These data 
in turn could be evaluated only with 
knowledge of the measures of 
scholastic aptitude of graduates of 


‘During this step measures of dispersion 
were also found, and these figures may be 
kad upon request. 
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the high schools of the state of 
Minnesota. 


Procedure 

Records of the entering fresh- 
men at Rochester Junior College 
were examined, and a tabulation 
was made of the three measures of 
scholastic aptitude for each stu- 
dent for whom these data were 
available. A frequency distribu- 
tion was prepared, and median per- 
centile ranks were determined for 
each measure for each year.* The 
same process was carried out for 
every senior in the Rochester High 
School who participated in the test- 
ing program. Mean high school 
percentile ranks and raw score 
means of the distributions of ACE 
and Cooperative English test scores 
for the seniors of the state high 
schools of Minnesota were taken 
from the summary reports pub- 
lished by the Association of Min- 
nesota Colleges. The reports were 
based on a 20 per cent sample of 
graduating seniors, except for the 
year 1941 when a 100 per cent 
sample was used. The raw score 
means for ACE and Cooperative 
English were converted to percen- 
tile ranks by reference to a table 
of norms. 

Results 

1. Are changes in _ scholastic 
aptitude apparent in the three pop- 
ulations studied during the years 
1939 to 1948, when this aptitude is 
measured in terms of high school 
achievement? 


Table I presents the median high 
school ranks for Rochester Junior 
College entrants and Rochester 






































High School seniors and the mean 
high school ranks for Minnesota 
high school seniors. Inspection of 
this table reveals almost no change 
during the ten year period for the 
Minnesota and Rochester seniors. 
Considerable change is apparent in 
the medians of the Junior College 
entrants. It will be observed that 
none of the Junior College medians 
of the last five years is as high as 
the lowest of the first five years. 


TABLE I. 
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wise have entered the employment 
field. The war acted as an impetus 
to increased interest in education 
all over the nation. The President’s 
Commission on Higher Education5> 
commented on the increase in col- 
lege enrollments as follows, ‘“‘Al- 
most as spectacular has been the 
increase in college attendance. In 
1900 fewer than 250,000 students, 
only 4 per cent of the population 
18 through 21 years of age, were 


MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY OF HSR ror HiGH ScHOOL SENIORS OF 


MINNESOTA, FOR High ScHoo.t SENIORS OF ROCHESTER MINNESOTA 
AND FOR ENTRANTS TO ROCHESTER JUNIOR COLLEGE, 1939 To 1948 























Yy Minn. RHS RJC 
ear 
N Mean N Median N Median 

1939 3869 54 160 51 105 70 
1940 4535 54 161 62 93 75 
1941 23,039 53 310 50 115 73 
1942 4833 52 315 51 80 74 
1943 4374 52 303 50 36 80 
1944 4197 52 239 50 66 64 
1945 - 4197 52 219 51 57 64 
1946 4492 51 234 51 193 63 
1947 5037 51 255 52 147 66 
1948 5202 50 242 50 131 61 





There is a difference of about ten 
percentile ranks between the av- 
erage of the first five years and 
the average of the last five years. 
Such a difference is large enough 
to have practical significance. 
Several explanations of this dif- 
ference present themselves. Dur- 
ing the years prior to and during 
the war, there were few terminal 
programs in Rochester Junior Col- 
lege, and these had fairly high en- 
trance requirements. After the 
war, new terminal programs were 
added which did not have high 
scholastic standing as an entrance 
requirement. These programs at- 
tracted students who might other- 





enrolled in institutions of higher 
education. By 1940 the enrollment 
had risen to 1,500,000 students, 
equal to a little less than 16 per 
cent of the 18-21 year olds. In 
1947, enrollments jumped to the 
theretofore unprecedented peak of 
2,354,000 although approximately 
1,000,000 of the students were vet- 
erans, older than the usual college 
age because World War II had de- 
ferred their education.” As a nat- 


ural consequence, people from a 
broader sample of the population 
enrolled in college. 


2. Are changes in scholastic ap- 

5President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy (1947), p. 25. 


titude apparent in the three popu- 


is measured by test? 


TABLE II. 
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during the five years 1944 to 1948 
lations studied when this aptitude are lower on the scale of scholastic 
aptitude than the entrants during 


MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY OF AGE FOR HiGH ScHOOL SENIORS 


OF MINNESOTA, FOR HIGH ScHOOL SENIORS OF ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA, 
AND FOR ENTRANTS TO ROCHESTER JUNIOR COLLEGE 1939 To 1948 




















Tear Minn. RHS RJC 
N Mean* N Median N Median 
1939 3869 31 160 55 103 63 
1940 4535 30 161 49 105 52 
1941 23,216 26 310 25 117 46 
1942 4833 27 315 26 84 54 
1943 4374 27 303 26 40 63 
1944 4197 30 239 31 71 47 
1945 4197 31 219 28 58 56 
1946 4492 27 234 25 195 44 
1947 5037 25 255 27 148 44 
1948 5202 26 242 33 131 44 





*The percentile ranks for Minnesota do not approach 50 during this period since the norm 
group was the 1937 seniors when only college preparatory students participated in the test- 


ing program. 


The median ACE percentile 
ranks for Rochester Junior Col- 
lege entrants and Rochester High 
School seniors and the mean per- 
centile ranks for Minnesota high 
school seniors are shown in Table 
II. While there are some fluctua- 
tions in central tendency from year 
to year, no upward or downward 
trend is discernible in the two 
high school populations. It will be 
observed that the 1939 and 1940 
medians for the Rochester High 
School population are substantially 
higher than for any subsequent 
years. This phenomenon has been 
adequately explained by the fact 
that during these two years only 
those students who intended to go 
to college participated in the test- 
ing program. 

Again it appears that the en- 
trants to Rochester Junior College 


°This information was given in personal 
correspondence with the principal of the 
Rochester High School. 





the preceding five years. The dif- 
ference between the average for 
each of these five year periods is 
substantial, amounting to almost 
nine percentile ranks. 


8. Are changes in scholastic ap- 
titude apparent in the three popu- 
lations studied when this aptitude 
is measured in terms of proficiency 
in the fundamentals of English? 

Inspection of Table III indicates 
that, as in the cases of HSR and 
ACE, there are no trends in the 
scores over the ten year period. 
There is, however, the same drop 
from the high scores of 1939 and 
1940 in the Rochester High School 
group as was shown to exist in re- 
gard to ACE. 

While there is considerable fluc- 
tuation, there appears to be a 
downward trend in Cooperative 
English Test scores for the Roch- 
ester Junior College entrants. The 
average for the first five years is 
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TABLE III. MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY OF COOPERATIVE ENGLISH FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS OF MINNESOTA, FOR HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS OF ROCHESTER, 
MINNESOTA, AND FOR ENTRANTS TO ROCHESTER JUNIOR COLLEGE 1939 To 1948 





———— 




















Year Minn. RHS RJC 
N Mean* N Median N Median 
1939 3869 22 160 37 105 39 
1940 4535 21 161 40 97 45 
1941 23,251 19 310 17 117 36 
1942 4833 19 315 22 84 51 
1943 4375 19 303 17 39 53 
1944 4197 20 239 24 71 38 
1945 4197 19 219 20 59 55 
1946 4492 17 234 20 193 23 
1947 5037 15 255 23 148 30 
1948 5202 15 242 29 130 26 





*The percentile ranks for Minnesota do not approach 50 during this period since the norm 
group was the 1937 seniors when only college preparatory students participated in the test- 


ing program. 


13 percentile ranks higher than 
that for the last five. It will be 
observed that three of the lowest 
scores earned in the ten year period 
occur in the last three years. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. A comparison of the classes 
entering Rochester Junior 
College during the years 1939 
to 1948 was made in terms of 
three measures of scholastic 
aptitude — high school rank, 
ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion, and Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test. 


2. As a means of providing a 
proper background against 
which to view the findings 
in regard to Rochester Jun- 
ior College, a comparison was 
made of the classes graduat- 
ing from high schools in Min- 
nesota and from Rochester 
High School in particular. 


3. The present study was based 
on a 100 per cent sampling 
of Rochester Junior College 
entrants, a 100% sampling 


of Rochester High School 
seniors, and a 20 per cent 
sampling of the graduating 
seniors in Minnesota high 
schools, except for the year 
1941, in which case a 100 per 
cent sampling was used. 


No trends were discovered in 
the scholastic aptitude of the 
two high school populations 
from which Rochester Junior 
College entrants are drawn. 
A decrement in _ scholastic 
aptitude of the entrants to 
Rochester Junior College is 
apparent. The decrement 
appeared in the last five 
years, most of it in the last 
three years. 

It is believed that the down- 
ward trend in scholastic ap- 


' titude of Rochester Junior 


College students was due to 
the selection of these students 
rather than to any corre- 
sponding trend in the popu- 
lation from which the stu- 
dents come. 


a. The establishment of new curricula 
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and the expansion of existing cur- 
ricula by the addition of new courses 
attracted larger numbers of stu- 
dents from the lower levels of scho- 
lastic aptitude. 


. By 1944 defense plants began to 
reduce their operations, and large 
numbers of young people entered 
colleges who might have gone into 
the labor market. 


. During the years under study, fed- 
eral subsidization of veterans educa- 
tion stimulated a desire for educa- 
tion in many who would not other- 
wise have attended college. It is 
probable that the larger proportion 
of these might have been low in 
scholastic aptitude. 


. School populations everywhere have 
increased in relation to the total 
population as a result of the empha- 
sis being placed on general educa- 
tion for all; hence, it is to be ex- 
pected that there has been less 
selection on the basis of intellec- 
tual ability than in former years. 


6. If the federal subsidization 


of veterans has influenced 
the trends in scholastic ap- 
titude, an upward trend in 
scholastic aptitude might well 
appear in the future years. 
Further studies in this and 
related areas are necessary 
for a more complete under- 
standing of the college stu- 
dent. It is hoped that such 
studies will be undertaken in 
many junior colleges. Indeed 
it is essential that continuous 
investigations of this kind 
be made in order to learn 
whether the trends. dis- 
covered here exist elsewhere 
and whether these trends will 
continue when the variables 
described above are no long- 
er functioning. — 









The Role of the Private Junior College 
In Democratizing Higher Education 


Francis J. Brown 


Tue problems confronting higher 
education are not new. They are 
as old as the institutions of higher 
1earning, abroad and in the United 
States. But we are discussing them 
today in a relatively new setting 
— namely in their relation to the 
community college. 

Increasingly, both educators and 
the general public are giving 
thought to the role that higher 
education plays in preparing young 
people for greater service to the 
community, the nation, and the 
world. Futhermore, there is among 
young people today a stronger and 
more widespread tendency to value 
higher education than ever before. 

The facts indicating this in- 
creasing demand by young people 
for college education have been 
often reviewed. One cannot resist 
repeating the fact, however, that 
total secondary school enrollment 
at the turn of this century was less 
than 700,000. At the present time 
it is approximately 7,000,000. The 
percentage of young persons who 
are high school graduates has more 
than doubled each decade since 
1900. Similar data are of equal 
significance on the college level. 
In 1900, enrollment in our insti- 
tutions of higher education was 
less than 250,000. At the present 
time it is ten times that number, 
or 2,500,000. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education indi- 


cated that if all young persons able 
to profit from higher education 
were in our institutions, enroll- 
ment in 1960 would be 4,800,000. 
This was not a prediction of what 
would happen, but a statement of 
a goal which could be achieved. 

The G. I. Bill has demonstrated 
one fact too often overlooked. 
When the bill was under initial 
discussion in 1943, even the most 
optimistic of us did not believe that 
more than 1,000,000 veterans would 
take advantage of the higher edu- 
cation benefits provided through 
the legislation. Over and again it 
was pointed out that motivation 
would be a restricting factor, even 
though the financial assistance was 
such as to make it possible for 
nearly all who wished to continue 
their education to do so. To date 
more than 60 per cent of all vet- 
erans eligible to enroll in insti- 
tutions of higher education have 
done so! It is apparent that it is 
economic inability to go to college 
rather than motivation that is a 
major limiting factor to an un- 
precedented further rise in college 
enrollment. 

The place of the private junior 
college cannot be appraised except 
as a part of the total picture of 
privately and publicly controlled 
higher education in the United 
States. As you are aware, higher 
education began in this country 
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through the establishment of pri- 
vate colleges and _ universities. 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Rutgers, Columbia are among 
those colleges that set the pattern 
for higher education. It is true that 
during the early years Congress 
did provide financial assistance to 
several private institutions, but 
for the most part our first colleges 
were initiated and maintained 
through private benefactions. The 
early part of the 19th century was 
the period of very rapid growth of 
church-related colleges and uni- 
versities, initiated and to a large 
degree supported by the several 
denominational groups. As late as 
1825 only six public institutions of 
higher education had been estab- 
lished. Growth of public colleges 
was tremendously stimulated by the 
Morrill Act of 1862, which pro- 
vided public land for land-grant 
colleges and universities. Never- 
theless, private colleges established 
during the nineteenth century far 
outnumbered the public, and as 
late as 1900 seven of every ten 
students enrolled in higher edu- 
cation other than teacher-training 
institutions were in private col- 
leges and universities. 


With the turn of the present 
century the proportions between 
privately and publicly controlled 
institutions began to shift. Private 
colleges continued to increase in 
enrollments, but not so rapidly as 
public institutions increased. The 
rise after World War I was ab- 
sorbed more by the growth in pub- 
lic than in private institutions, and 





by 1939-40 only 6 of each 10 stu- 
dents were in private institutions, 
exclusive of teacher training insti- 
tutions. By and large, but with a- 
number of significant exceptions, 
public institutions were affected 
less adversely by the war than were 
privately controlled colleges. En- 
rollments fell off most sharply in 
the 208 privately controlled men’s 
colleges. In the public institutions, 
however, military programs and 
large programs of research tended 
to keep enrollments up. 


After World War II, public insti- 
tutions again absorbed the larger 
number of veterans, despite the 
fact that the G. I. Bill provided 
variable payments to institutions 
on the basis of tuition and other 
established fees or fair and rea- 
sonable compensation. Today the 
ratio of students in public and 
private institutions is almost 
exactly 50-50. Actually, 51 per cent 
are in publicly controlled colleges 
and universities. 


In the light of these facts, it is 
well to ask, “What are the major 
factors that have brought about this 
gradual but consistent change?” 
The first and perhaps the most im- 
portant is the fact that public insti- 
tutions are obliged to accept all 
qualified residents of the state. 
They cannot set quotas, except 
within the absolute limits of their 
professional schools. The second 
factor is that they have a more 
direct source of funds. While it 
is true that educational institutions 
must compete with other demands 
for public funds, this competition 











is more directly within the control 
of the state than is true of the com- 
petition of private institutions for 
private funds. A third factor is 
that it is on the average less ex- 
pensive to attend a publicly con- 
trolled than a privately controlled 
institution. It is significant in this 
connection to note, however, that 
since 1940 public institutions have 
increased their tuition and other 
fees both in amount and in per- 
centage to a greater degree than 
have private institutions. 


Against this historical back- 
ground, one may well ask, “Are 
these inexorable trends that can- 
not be reversed?” “Will publicly 
controlled institutions gradually 
absorb an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of students, to the point 
that the very existence of many 
private colleges and universities 
is endangered?” I do not think 
this will happen. Privately con- 
trolled educational institutions 
have a very definite and continuing 
service to render to their communi- 
ties and to the nation. But their 
survival depends, in my judgment, 
upon a number of basic changes of 
attitude, which appear to me to be 
essential. 


Of these changes of attitude, I 
would place first their fear of con- 
trol through receipt of public funds. 
I realize in making this statement 
that I am entering a highly contro- 
versial field. But the record of the 
postwar years has demonstrated 
that this fear is to a large degree 
a heritage of a traditional attitude 
not justified in terms of current 
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developments. Think for a moment 
of the assistance that has been 
given to private education since the 
war only through Federal allo- 
cations. Both privately and public- 
ly controlled institutions have re- 
ceived surplus property which 
initially cost the Federal govern- 
ment more than one billion dollars. 
This surplus disposal program has 
now been enacted into basic law 
and will continue indefinitely 
throughout the years ahead. Such 
surplus is allocated to institutions 
on the basis of their needs and 
without regard to type of control. 
Temporary housing and classrooms 
to the amount of actual expendi- 
ture for such transfer of $320,000,- 
000 was made available to public 
and private institutions to meet 
the needs of their expanding en- 
rollments. This figure does not in- 
clude the billion or more of the 
cost of the original construction of 
such temporary structures. It ap- 
pears very probable that the legis- 
lation which has now passed both 
House and Senate to provide long- 
term loans for housing of students 
and faculty at low interest rates 
will be enacted into law. Again, 
need rather than type of insti- 
tution will be the criterion for the 
allocation of such loans. A special 
subcommittee is attempting to 
make such revisions in the Emer- 
gency Health Training Act as are 
necessary to procure favorable 
action upon this bill by the House; 
it has already passed the Senate. 
The bill would provide direct 
grants to private and public pro- 
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fessional schools training for 
health fields, such grants to be 
based on present and potential in- 
crease in the school’s enrollments. 
Within a few weeks, in accordance 
with the statement in the presi- 
dent’s Budget Message, the admin- 
istration will introduce a bill into 
this session of the Congress to 
establish a Federal program of 
scholarships and fellowships. 


One of the most important ways 
in which the Federal government 
has continually assisted both pri- 
vately and publicly controlled in- 
stitutions has been through exemp- 
tion from corporation taxes. In 
the present hearings before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
on this subject, there is no indica- 
tion that this extremely important 
indirect financial aid will be with- 
drawn. The issue revolves solely 
around the extent to which edu- 
cational institutions may use their 
exemption from corporation taxes 
to enter into activities not related 
to instruction or research or to 
their service to students and fac- 
ulty. This issue has been raised 
solely because a limited number of 
institutions have abused the priv- 
ilege of tax exemption. They have 
acted on the principle that it is the 
use to which profit is put rather 
than the source of such profit that 
determines tax exemption. They 
have created subsidiary corpora- 
tions or entered into special manip- 
ulations on a lease-back basis that 
have, in my judgment quite rightly, 
opened them to public criticism. 


The Committee on Taxation and 
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Financial Reporting to the Federal 
Government of the American Coun- 
cil on Education discussed this 
issue through several prolonged 
sessions. Their conclusion, pre- 
sented in testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, is that subsidiary‘corporations 
should be subject to corporation 
taxes, even though all profits are 
allocated to educational institu- 
tions: but that activities owned and 
operated directly by colleges and 
universities should not be subject 
to corporation taxes. The commit- 
tee added a precaution, however, 
that lease-backs should not involve 
rates in excess of current prices 
nor contain provision for re-sale. 
In the many discussions it was 
clear also that the Committee would 
caution educational institutions 
about entering into activities to- 
tally unrelated to the educational 
purposes of the institution, thus 
abusing their privilege of tax 
exemption. The Committee took 
the position it did in relation to 
activities owned and operated di- 
rectly by the institution because it 
feared than any violation of this 
principle would place the Federal 
government—in this instance, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue—in 
the position of determining what 
are and what are not legitimate 
educational activities and services. 


The special postal rates for col- 
lege and university publications, 
which are provided also to all re- 
ligious, charitable and educational 
organizations, constitute a Federal 
subsidy to institutions of higher 











education of approximately $32,- 
000,000 a year. 

If time permitted I could indi- 
cate ways through which the Fed- 
eral government has given financial 
assistance to schools below the 
college level, and again without 
regard to type of control. The 
school-lunch program, maternal 
and child care, and dental services 
are among the most obvious illus- 
trations. 


In view of the now-existing and. 


accepted programs in which the 
Federal government gives financial 
assistance to education, it is illogi- 
cal for an individual longer to say, 
“IT am opposed to Federal aid to 
education.” One can say, “I am 
opposed to this type of Federal 
aid,” or “I am opposed to Federal 
aid which goes to this or that 
extent,” but the Federal govern- 
ment has now extended its inter- 
pretation of the public welfare 
clause of the Constitution to in- 
clude some definite responsibility 
for the education of its children 
and youth. 


A second change of attitude on 
the part of privately controlled col- 
leges and universities is essential 
—namely, that they give still 
greater emphasis to experimenta- 
tion and be increasingly respon- 
sive to changing needs. Although 
boards of trustees and the denomi- 
national framework of some private 
institutions do exert a type of con- 
trol, private institutions by and 
large are much more free to devel- 
op experimental programs than 
are those colleges which must justi- 
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fy educational expenditures to the 
general public. Freedom for in- 
itiating new programs, for experi- 
ment—this has been a long tradi- 
tion of private higher education. 
It should increasingly characterize 
future development. 


A third change of attitude on 
the part of the private schools is 
needed. The privately controlled 
institutions need to show an in- 
creasing willingness to cooperate 
with other institutions to meet to- 
tal community, state, and national 
needs. There is a natural but un- 
wise tendency for each institution 
to attempt to be all things to all 
students. State planning for higher 
education is imperative, and in 
some of the professional fields such 
planning must be both regional and 
national. Through sitting around 
the table, representatives of private 
and public institutions should ap- 
portion the areas of specialization 
in terms of the relative ability of 
each institution to provide such 
specialization. In a midwestern 
state, the expansion of both of the 
state-supported institutions has re- 
sulted in almost complete duplica- 
tion of even the professional 
schools. When plans were drawn 
to apportion specialization between 
the two, loyal alumni of both raised 
such a cry that the plan was 
dropped. In contrast, one can cite 
the illustration of allocation of 
geology to one institution, aviation 
mechanics to another, radio en- 
gineering to a third, and dramatics 
to yet another. With the rapid in- 
crease of specialization at even the 
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junior-college level, inter-institu- 
tional planning is essential. 


Such cooperation among colleges 
and universities may also involve 
loan or exchange of faculty. Such 
an exchange has been accomplished 
between a public and a private in- 
stitution in one of the eastern 
states. Since courses taught by 
these faculty members are accepted 
for residence credit in both insti- 
tutions, students may procure 
courses not otherwise available and 
without the institutions’ setting up 
competing departments. 


The fourth change of attitude— 
and it also involves increasing co- 
operation—is in the field of insti- 
tutional finance. It is only natural 
that each institution should seek 
its own financial well-being, but 
there are now sufficient illustra- 
tions to indicate that even joint 
campaigns may be more beneficial 
to each of the participating insti- 
tutions than if each sought its own 
self-interest exclusively. Coopera- 
tion in the financial field will in- 
volve the close integration of the 
educational services of the insti- 
tutions along the lines I have sug- 
gested. 

In brief, then, one may say that 
privately controlled institutions of 
higher education have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to their own 
communities, to the state, and to 
the nation. They will continue to 
play an important role to the de- 
gree that they recognize that they 
are rendering a national service, 
that they are a vital part of a 
complex system of education, and 
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that they cooperate with other in- 
stitutions, both public and private, 
in meeting the total educational 
needs of the state and the nation. 


Application to the Community 
College.—All that I have said thus 
far, though referring to all types 
of institutions of higher education, 
is equally applicable to the com- 
munity college; in fact, the com- 
munity college is in a unique 
position. It is a relatively new 
member of the family of educa- 
tional institutions. It is close to 
its community. And it has recently 
received wide recognition. 


The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education urged a vast 
expansion and improvement of the 
program of the 13th and 14th years 
of our educational system. It sug- 
gested the following specific func- 
tions which the community college 
should perform: 


First, the community college must 
make frequent surveys of its com- 
munity so that it can adapt its pro- 
gram to the educational needs of its 
full-time students. These needs are 
both general and vocational. 


Second, since the program is expected 
to serve a cross section of the youth 
population, it is essential that con- 
sideration be given not only to ap- 
prentice training but also to coopera- 
tive procedures which provide for the 
older students alternate periods of at- 
tendance at college and remunerative 
work. 

Third, the community college must 
prepare its students to live a rich and 
satisfying life, part of which involves 
earning a living. To this end, the 
total educational effort, general and 
vocational, of any student must be a 
well-integrated single program, not two 
programs. 

Fourth, the community college must 
meet the needs also of those of its 











students who will go on to a more 
extended general education or to spe- 
cialized and professional study at some 
other college or university. 

Fifth, the community college must be 
the center for the administration of a 
comprehensive adult education pro- 
gram. 


In his budget message to this 
session of the Congress, President 
Truman stated: 

Large numbers of young people and 
adults wish to continue their educa- 
tion beyond high school in order to 
prepare for entrance to professional 
schools, to receive additional technical 
or vocational training or to round out 
their general education. For many of 
our people, post-secondary education on 
a part-time or full-time basis, provided 
in institutions located within commut- 
ing distance of home, would meet their 
needs at low cost. Several of the States 
are now developing community institu- 
tions for this purpose. I have asked 
the Federal Security Administrator to 
make a comprehensive study of this 
development in order to determine 
whether the Federal Government might 
appropriately take any action to en- 
courage the States and localities to 
establish and expand ‘community col- 
eges.’ 

The expansion of the community 
college will be greater within the 
next decade than that of any other 
aspect of higher education, but the 
private community college will have 
more difficulty than the private 
four-year institution in maintain- 
ing its relative proportion of this 
expansion. This is already indi- 
cated in the fact that while the 
number of privately controlled in- 
stitutions is almost equal to the 
public, the number of students in 
the publicly controlled junior col- 
leges is twice the number in those 


privately controlled. 
The problems of the community 
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college are, however, closely inte- 
grated into the total problems of 
higher education, and a number of 
basic questions need yet to be an- 
swered. The first is, “To what 
extent will colleges and universities 
increasingly limit their enrollments 
to the upper two years of college 
work and to graduate and profes- 
sional work?” There is a growing 
trend in this direction in the larger 
institutions, but the extent to 
which it will continue is still an 
open issue. In my own judgment 
this trend should be sharply accel- 
lerated, as many of our universities 
have reached a size which may les- 
sen the possibility of the close per- 
sonal contact which should be an 
integral part of each student’s 
experience. 


A second question, likewise re- 
lated to the whole issue of further 
expansion of higher education, is, 
“To what extent will community 
colleges be resident extension cen- 
ters of large institutions, as con- 
trasted with autonomous commun- 
ity colleges?” Here, too, there is 
a trend for the larger institution, 
and especially the state institution, 
to reach out its arm to local com- 
munities throughout the state and 
establish subsidiary community col- 
leges. There is a danger in this 
trend, in that such resident exten- 
sion centers tend to seek expansion 
and may well become four-year 
institutions. This has been the 
history of the normal school and 
of a number of resident extension 
centers already established. 


A third, and as yet unresolved, 
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question might be phrased thus: 
“Is the community college an exten- 
sion of secondary education or is 
it an integral part of our system of 
higher education?” It cannot be 
both, and yet all too frequently 
community colleges have been op- 
portunistic. They have considered 
themselves an extension of second- 
ary education when it is to their 
financial advantage to so consider 
themselves. They have thought of 
themselves as a part of the system 
of higher education when problems 
of transfer of students and of 
credit are involved. In my judg- 
ment—and in this I know there 
are opponents to my point of view 
—the community college will serve 
the needs of young people most 
effectively if it will assert, and 
through its purposes define itself, 
as an integral part of the system 
of higher education. This does not 
mean that it should lessen its con- 
cern for terminal courses, but it 
does mean that such courses should 
be planned on the technical level 
rather than as merely higher trade 
schools. 


A final question, and one closely 
related to the one I have just pre- 
sented, is, “To what extent will the 
community college genuinely reflect 
community needs and yet retain 
academic respectability?” I do not 
believe these two goals are anti- 
thetical. As the proportion of 
young people of college-entrance 
age who graduate from our high 
schools increases, there will be an 
ever-increasing demand both for 
technical training and for general 
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education embracing the first two 
years of the college curriculum. 
Through cooperation with local in- 
dustries and in many other ways, 
the community college is in a 
unique position to bridge the gap 
—too often reflected in both fac- 
ulty and student attitude—between 
vocational and general education. 


Special Problems of Privately 
Controlled Community College.— 
As I have indicated, the questions 
above are for all community col- 
leges. But privately controlled in- 
stitutions must face at least two 
other issues. The first is, “Will 
they be able to formulate their pur- 
poses with sufficient definiteness to 
render a_ service not available 
through tax-supported institu- 
tions?” Here again is the need for 
courageous experimentation and 
continual re-appraisal of programs 
and services. 


The second issue is, “Can they 
compete successfully with the 
vastly increased number of trade 
and technical schools which have 
been stimulated by the veterans’ 
education program?” Not only have 
the old-line schools vastly increased 
their enrollments, but 1,720 new 
technical schools, operating for 
profit, have been established since 
1944. At the recent meeting of 
the National Association of Private 
Schools in Washington, one session 
of the conference was given to a 
discussion of ways of recruiting 
non-veteran students. Here is a 
type of free enterprise competition 


that must be reckoned with in — 


terms of meeting the educational 
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needs of our young people through 
sound, effective programs of edu- 
cation. 

The Future.—I have emphasized 
the issues, but I hope that I have 
not been discouraging. I have faith 
in our institutions of higher edu- 
cation. I have confidence in their 
leadership. I am certain that both 
private and public education, at 


the community college level and in 
the upper years and professional 
schools, will increasingly cooperate 
to meet the crucial challenge of 
our times, and the expanding needs 
of the youth and adults of our 
nation. I am confident, too, that the 
private community college will play 
a vital role in the further democra- 
tization of higher education. 









Adult Education in the Community College 


HOMER KEMPFER 


A community college is a junior 
college with a comprehensive com- 
munity program of adult education. 
This simplified definition may be 
reversed as community colleges 
grow into their full maturity. It 
already has been reversed in a few 
places. Among the total number 
of students enrolled in the 334 pub- 
lic junior colleges in continental 
United States (as listed in the Jan- 
uary, 1950, issue of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal) 30.4 percent were 
adults—140,447 of them. Adults 
were defined for the tabulations as 
those students “taking a course or 
courses with no intention of grad- 
uating.” In addition the same col- 
leges enrolled 27,867 “special” stu- 
dents. 

A histogram of ratios of adult 
enrollment to total enrollment in 
public institutions in the junior 
college list shows a distinct bi- 
modal distribution. Approximately 
one-half of all public junior col- 
leges in the list reported no adults 
enrolled and a number of others 
reported only a handful. But in 
contrast a strong minority re- 
ported significant adult enroll- 
ments, and in 53 institutions the 
adult enrollment reported is larger 
than the total of freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and specials. These junior 
colleges which serve a considerable 
number of adults are apparently 


iSee the article by Kempfer and Wood in 
School Life, June, 1950, for further discus- 
sion of this concept. 
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making significant progress to- 
ward the community college con- 
cept. 


The community college as defined 
after recent study by a number of 
educators is “a composite of edu- 
cational opportunities extended by 
the local public school system free 
to all persons who, having passed 
the normal age for completing the 
twelfth grade, need or want to con- 
tinue their education.”1! This defi- 
nition does not pretend to encom- 
pass all the varied institutions and 
programs currently labeled com- 
munity colleges. In practice nearly 
anything has been called a com- 
munity college. Instead it specifies 
certain elemental characteristics 
which seem inherently necessary if 
the term is to have any significant 
meaning. Services must be as free 
as they are in other parts of the 
public school system; otherwise im- 
portant population segments will 
be barred. Service to the com- 
munity is best assured through 
local control, preferably by the 
board of education, although in 
special situations a separate local 
board may be satisfactory. A com- 
munity college is essentially a com- 
prehensive program of educational 
activities rather than an institu- 
tion. These activities must be suffi- 
ciently varied in content and meth- 
od to serve the educational needs of 
the total adult community beyond 
the normal high school graduation 

















ADULT EDUCATION 


age. No educational prerequisites 
are specified for the community 
college. Qualifying education, 
however, may be required for 
certain courses or curricula. 


Obviously a community college 
operating under such a concept has 
its doors wide open to adult educa- 
tion. Indeed, it must incorporate 
a broad program of adult education 
to be worthy of the name com- 
munity college. 


In terms of population, three 
major groups are served by the 
community college: 


(1) Twelfth grade graduates 
pursuing full-time studies in prep- 
aration for professional schools or 
upper levels of colleges or univer- 
sities. These will be chiefly young 
people in the late teens. Sequence 
of courses and curricula will be 
determined largely by higher in- 
stitutions to which transfers are 
made. 


(2) Full-time students, with or 
without a twelfth grade diploma, 
pursuing occupational, general citi- 
zenship, or cultural courses and 
curricula. Fields of occupational 
study will vary according to the 
community and will usually include 
preparation in such areas as agri- 
culture, homemaking, trade and in- 
dustrial occupations, business, 
practical nursing, and other oc- 
cupations requiring one or two 
years of study beyond high school. 
This group will be chiefly young 
people, although an _ increasing 
number of men and women in the 
thirties, forties, and older years 
may return for short periods of 
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full-time study, frequently for oc- 
cupational retraining. Most of this 
group will be unemployed or em- 
ployed part-time. 

(3) Part-time participants of any 
age, of any educational level from 
illiteracy through doctoral degrees, 
and of any employment status. 
Most activities will be non-credit, 
although some may lead to an ele- 
mentary, secondary, or two-year 
college diploma. This last group 
includes the great bulk of adults 
above eighteen years of age. The 
task of serving them is the major 
challenge facing the community 
college. 


Most junior colleges care for the 
first group fairly well. Many have 
made significant progress with the 
second group by introducing so- 
called terminal curricula. (The 
term “terminal education,” how- 
ever, has no place in the community 
college concept, since it implies a 
completion of education. Adult ed- 
ucation is lifelong and in theory 
terminates only with death.) While 
an increasing number of junior and 
community colleges are serving the 
third group in significant ways, the 
40,000,000 adults and out-of-school 
youth who recognize the personal 
need for additional learning, plus 
the larger numbers who may have 
need for further education without 
recognizing the fact, present the 
challenge. If it were not for the 
fact that many other agencies, both 
public and private, can and should 
assist with adult education, the 
load would be staggering. 


From the individual standpoint 
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two major facts make lifelong 
learning necessary. (1) No one 
during youth and young adulthood 
can acquire all the knowledge, 
skills, habits, attitudes, and be- 
havior patterns needed to last him 
throughout life. (2) Even if he 
could do so, the rapid changes in 
our social, political, economic, and 
physical world brought on by the 
geometric development of the phy- 
sical sciences make it impossible 
to predict what those behavior pat- 
terns should be. Junior colleges 
may serve young adults well, but 
an educational organization is 
needed to assist people throughout 
their lives with the adjustments, 
the learning problems, which they 
face. Furthermore, a democratic 
government has a responsibility for 
facilitating creative planning and 
participation by the total citizenry 
in decisions which affect them. 
Much of this planning and partici- 
pation can be through research, 
study, and other educational proc- 
esses. Such are the tasks for the 
community college. 


Examples of the developmental 
tasks which call for learning 
throughout life are as follows:? 


a. Achieving adult civic respon- 
sibility. 

b. Preparing for, entering upon, 
and progressing in an occupation; 
redirecting occupational life as 
necessary. 


c. Selecting a mate; learning to 
live with and adjust satisfactorily 
to one’s spouse throughout life’s 
stages. 
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d. Establishing and managing a 
home. 


e. Starting a family, rearing 
children and helping them develop 
into happy and responsible adults. 


f. Establishing satisfactory and 
congenial relationships with one’s 
age group. 

g. Developing satisfactory and 
creative leisure-time activities. 


h. Maintaining health; adjust- 
ing to physiological changes with 
age. 

Staff leaders should be selected 
primarily for their competence; 
secondary consideration should be 
given to academic qualifications. 
State education departments, uni- 
versities, and accrediting agencies 
may require teachers of credit 
courses to meet academic stand- 
ards, but, generally speaking, the 
educational needs of adults are not 
served by such courses. State cer- 
tification may be the only require- 
ment for leaders in non-credit ac- 
tivities. On the whole, requirements 
for certification are gradually be- 
coming more liberal especially in 
regard to part-time teachers. Any 
adult-education program depend- 
ing entirely upon day-school, aca- 
demically qualified leadership will 
almost necessarily be a limited one. 
The vocational and avocational ac- 
tivities of the community can sup- 
ply leaders who have a quality and 


- breadth of experience seldom found 


among the members of a school 
faculty. 
“For a more detailed discussion see R. J. 


Havighurst’s Developmental Tasks and Edu- 
cation. (University of Chicago Press, 1948). 











ADULT EDUCATION 


Schedules must be flexible. While 
some adult activities may fit into 
a semester or term pattern, many 
more do not. Whether an activity 
should be set up as a single session, 
a full day, a short course, a longer 
one, or a whole curriculum should 
depend primarily upon the intests 
and desires of the participants, 
even though such flexible schedul- 
ing may make administrative work. 
Furthermore the time and place of 
meeting should fit the convenience 
of the adults. Any time in the 24 
hours, any time in the week or year 
should be available. Two o’clock 
in the morning may be most suita- 
ble for a motion picture projector 
operators’ clinic, as it was in one 
community. 


Most activities should be located 
geographically close to the people. 
Greater participation will result if 
the activities are close to the homes 
and work places of people—where- 
ever people live or are accustomed 
to meeting. Learning can go on 
anywhere. Activities needing heavy 
equipment and other special facili- 
ties may have to be restricted to 
central locations, and consideration 
of supervisory and administrative 
expense may enter into the location 
of activities, but in general, much 
of the program should be decentral- 
ized. Public libraries, civic build- 
ings, settlement houses, churches, 
union halls, club rooms, industrial 
plants, shops, business houses, 
parks, museums, and homes may be 
suitable meeting places for most 
activities. Dissemination of infor- 
mation through radio, television, 
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and press, and parts of other activi- 
ties such as community surveys, 
educational tours, and block-leader 
projects can go on throughout the 
community. 


Community college activities 
must not be limited by the tradi- 
tional concept of class-size groups. 
Habit often leads us blindly into 
assuming that groups of ten to 
thirty persons are necessary for 
learning. Much education can go 
on in such groups of course, but 
certainly not all. Community col- 
leges should freely utilize large 
group methods, mass media, and 
individual approaches — whatever 
is necessary to serve the education- 
al needs of both adults and youth. 


A great deal of the educational 
influence of the community college 
should be directed through com- 
munity organizations. The public 
purse probably will not bear the 
total cost of adult education for 
some time to come. In a democracy 
probably it never should. Public 
libraries, the extension service of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, extension activities of the 
State university and colleges, and 
certain departments of government 
share with the public schools the 
responsibility for adult education. 
In addition, in harmony with our 
democratic traditions, there are 
scores and hundreds of voluntary 
organizations operating at all com- 
munity levels... Some have educa- 
tion as a primary purpose, al- 
though for most of them education 
is only one of several concerns. 
The energy represented in these 
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groups offers the community col- 
lege opportunity for extending ed- 
ucation to the community. 


Because these organizations us- 
ually depend upon untrained vol- 
untary leaders, the community col- 
lege often can work out training 
institutes and other arrangements 
for improving leader competence. 
Skills in discussion leadership, 
program planning, parliamentary 
procedure, public speaking, admin- 
istration and organization are of- 
ten weak among groups which have 
a high annual leadership turnover. 
Whether through training sessions, 
consultation services, or direct pro- 
vision of materials, equipment, and 
facilities, the community college 
can help enrich the educational con- 
tent of the programs of these 
groups and thereby benefit the com- 
munity. 


Many educational objectives can 
be attained best by cooperation 
with other interested agencies and 
organizations. While the commun- 
ity college often should take the in- 
itiative and at other times play a 
supporting role, many educational 
projects should develop under bilat- 
eral or multiple sponsorship. A 
larger portion of the community 
will thus be involved, there will be 
less duplication and wasted effort, 
and results are likely to be more 
effective. For example, the Health 
Department, the Red Cross, other 
voluntary health associations, the 
community college, and other parts 
of the public school could co-spon- 
sor a health education campaign 
concerned with immunization, can- 
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cer, tuberculosis, or the new “poly- 
phase screening” examinations. 
The community college could join 
with the family service agencies, 
with the churches, the PTAs and 
mothers’ clubs, and with other vol- 
untary groups to promote family- 
life and parent-education programs 
for the whole community. Other 
fields of study, such as_ public 
affairs, consumer education, leisure 
time, and intergroup understand- 
ing, offer many opportunities for 
multi-agency cooperation. 


The over-all community adult ed- 
ucation advisory committee with its 
sub-committees involving interest- 
ed laymen has proved to be espe- 
cially useful in working out cooper- 
ative relationships in areas of 
100,000 or smaller. Separate com- 
mittees used in an advisory capa- 
city likewise help. Adult education 
councils and community education 
councils have slightly different but 
related functions. Maximum par- 
ticipation of the community being 
served is the cardinal principle. 


The adult education program of 
the community college should be 
comprehensive and should utilize 
many approaches. Since adult edu- 
cation is as broad as life itself, it 
demands many approaches, meth- 
ods, and ways of bringing adults 
into learning situations. Experi- 
ence with the conventional class 
approach indicates that normally 
one or two percent of all adults can 
be involved in a moderately exten- 
sive program consisting only of 
eonventional classes. Aggressive 
promotion can increase this figure. 





ADULT EDUCATION 


While community colleges may find 
classes simple to start, they can be 
supplemented rather easily by 
other commonly used approaches— 
forums, lectures, concerts, panels, 
symposia, and discussion groups. 
Beyond these are approaches less 
commonly used and therefore less 
familiar to the leadership likely to 
be found in institutions moving 
toward the community college con- 
cept. 


The values of camps of the CCC 
variety, combining work, educa- 
tion, and group living, became 
fairly well known during the 
1930’s. In spite of a fluctuating 
group of out-of-school, unemployed 
youth, few schools and fewer States 
are making any extensive use of 
camping experience of any type for 
adults and out-of-school boys and 
girls. The idea may soon grow, 
however. A committee of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission has 
recently been appointed to study 
the matter. Hosteling, widely prac- 
ticed by youth in Europe and in 
certain parts of America, undoubt- 
edly has considerable educational 
value for older youth and adults. 
The body of experience with 
extended foreign and domestic edu- 
cational excursions makes this ap- 
proach available for community 
college use with adults. Camping, 
hosteling, and excursions all offer 
variations which permit tailoring 
the approach to local adult needs 
and interests. 


Considerable experience with ed- 
ucational approaches combining 
work and study has been accumu- 
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lated since NYA days. While ap- 
plied primarily to high school and 
college situations, work-plus-study 
schemes may be used in adult edu- 
cation as well. As increasing num- 
bers of adults must change occu- 
pations once or more during a 
lifetime, various forms of work- 
and-study arrangements will need 
to be developed. On-the-job train- 
ing, institutional on-the-farm pro- 
grams in agriculture, and appren- 
tice programs with related training 
may need to be supplemented by 
new forms. Training and produc- 
tion programs in specific arts and 
crafts for whole communities or 
specific groups and sheltered work- 
shops for older people exist in a 
few places now. 


Individual approaches include 
the whole field of guidance, testing, 
and counseling, as well as individu- 
ally directed study, reading, and 
visiting, tutoring, home study, su- 
pervised correspondence study, and 
the like. Though some of these are 
expensive services, unless much 
volunteer help is used, they should 
have a more prominent place than 
they usually have in the total adult 
program. 


The young adult years are notor- 
iously the years of little participa- 
tion in community organizations. 
From the highly organized life of 
high school and college most young 
people drop suddenly into a partial 
organizational vacuum and stay 
there until age thirty or later. Yet 
the educational benefits of partici- 
pation in organized groups of age 
peers and older adults are well 
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known. Well-organized activity 
programs in high school and college 
have been recognized for a genera- 
tion as having high educational 
value. A fraction of the part-time 
educational relationship which edu- 
cational institutions should main- 
tain with all young adults, em- 
ployed and unemployed alike, could 
be through programs of participa- 
tion in community activities and or- 
ganizations. For some individuals 
this might be supervised leadership 
training, membership on commit- 
tees, or participation in school- 
sponsored clubs, if the community 
does not offer enough organized 
activity. Community service activi- 
ties of civic, recreational, or 
social nature could benefit many 
young adults. Varied volunteer 
supervised service on playgrounds, 
in hospitals, in kindergarten and 
nursery schools, in_ settlement 
houses, in community organization 
offices, at the courthouse and city 
hall, and in a host of other situa- 
tions can make real the citizenship 
theory studied earlier. Such volun- 
teer service should not be post- 
poned until middle life and old age. 
Unless a thorough study reveals 
that the young adults of the com- 
munity are in reality engaged in 
such activities on a sufficient scale, 
the community college can do well 
to see that such activities are es- 
tablished for all young people— 
not only for those enrolled for full- 
time study. The high incidence of 
crime in our young adult popula- 
tion probably is closely related to 
the lack of sufficient wholesome, in- 


teresting, and challenging group 
activities of non-academic nature 
during these years. 


Beyond these activities are ap- 
proaches in which education is 
utilized as a way of building con- 
stantly anew our communities and 
our democratic society. Education 
is a rational approach to life. Not 
only must a responsible adult have 
channels for contributing his. part 
to the composite opinion which 
makes up group decisions and so- 
cial policy ; he must also have access 
to information, see relationships, 
and insofar as possible understand 
in advance the consequences of his 
acts. Research, study, discussion, 
planning, and action are involved. 
The community college can help 
with most of these processes. A 
program which engages adults of 
all ages in community studies and 
surveys, community council proj- 
ects, community planning, the 
development of new community 
enterprises and services, in action- 
research of all kinds may seem re- 
mote from the classroom but it is 
highly educational. Projects which 
result in the extension of our de- 
mocracy, the rewinning of liber- 
ties, and the making of our com- 
munities better places in which to 
live will teach loyalty and a firm 
faith in our way of life. 


By teaming up with social scien- 
tists, youth and adult educators 
in community colleges can have 
potentially great impacts on com- 
munity life. In a few pilot com- 
munities, teams of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, sociologists, anthro- 





ADULT EDUCATION 


pologists, and educators are now 
attempting to improve the social 
and psychological environment so 
that healthier minds can develop. 
Community college adult educators 
of the future will be members of 
such teams, helping to shape the 
community in a dozen ways de- 
signed to improve life in all its 
aspects. 


This working together with so- 
cial scientists and this involving 
the whole community in its own 
self improvement points the way 
in which new approaches must be 
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sought. Many new approaches must 
be created if we are to realize the 
maximum power from education. 
Adult education in focusing upon 
the individual has too often been 
concerned with little needs. If 
harnessed to total improvement of 
our communities and our democra- 
cy, it will be concerned with big 
needs. As yet we know only a small 
part of the strategy and tactics 
necessary to maintain a perpetual 
growing edge. It is on this grow- 
ing edge that the community col- 
lege can come into its own and 
make its greatest contribution. 








The Girl Who Knows the Pulse of the Town 


LOIS MacFARLAND 


In this modern day, the poised 
young lady who greets you when 
you enter your doctor’s office, holds 
your hand, and counts your red 
corpuscles is likely to be a specialist 
herself, a trained medical secre- 
tary. 

The demand for women trained 
in both secretarial skills and lab- 
oratory techniques is increasing. 
Colby Junior College, a pioneer in 
the field, has been trying to meet 
the doctor’s requirements since the 
“‘med sec”? course was first begun 
in 1934. Last year the college 
placement bureau received several 
times as many requests for medi- 
cal secretaries as there were avail- 
able graduates. 


The duties of the medical secre- 
tary vary with each employer, 
ranging from typing and answer- 
ing the telephone to concentration 
on laboratory work. Successful 
graduates report that the job may 
even include taking the kids skiing 
and laundering the dog. 


Some of the very best positions 
are in the smaller cities or towns, 
where medical secretaries have 
more variety in their work and 
where the salaries are better. Ac- 
cording to Colby’s vocational coun- 
selor, the choice jobs are in the 
medical record libraries of hospi- 
tals, where there is a great op- 
portunity for advancement because 
there are so few trained persons 
in the field. 


On campus the med sec course 
is considered one of the toughest. 
In addition to secretarial training 
in typing, shorthand, filing, ac- 
counting, law, the operation of 
office machines, and the handling 
of medical reports, a medical sec- 
retary studies chemistry, anatomy 
and physiology, radiography, bac- 
teriology, and clinical laboratory 
methods. 


Each spring senior medical sec- 
retarial students become appren- 
tices for two weeks when the tests 
a girl has been making in the clin- 
ical laboratory on the third floor 
of Colgate Hall are conducted in a 
doctor’s office under the supervision 
of his own medical secretary. The 
case histories the student has been 
typing from the folders of mythical 
doctors turn into the case histories 
of patients she meets in the boss’s 
office. 

Last year’s apprentices worked 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. They brought back diverse 
experiences from the offices of a 
pediatrician, a surgeon, an ortho- 
pedic surgeon, a gynecologist, and 
a specialist in internal medicine as 
well as from the offices of general 
practitioners. 

Finding a potentially good medi- 
cal secretary is no easy matter in 
itself, for two usually separate 
types of talent—the scientific and 
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the linguistic—must be combined. 
Records and other entrance ma- 
terial is most carefully examined 
to find the best candidates for one 
of the most difficult courses on the 
Colby campus. Applicants must 
have had a year of biology, of 
chemistry, and of algebra. 


The program was begun in 1934 
largely because President H. Les- 
lie Sawyer, whose father had been 
a country doctor, remembered the 
numerous tasks with which an efii- 
cient secretary-technician might 
have assisted. Another impetus to 
the establishment of the course was 
the experience of a Colby graduate 
hired as a secretary to three doc- 
tors. The young lady brought her 
professional problems to her in- 
structors. It was obvious that 
training for secretaries in the med- 
ical field was needed. In 1934 only 
three other junior colleges in the 
country were credited with offer- 
ing such a course. But in the 1946 
edition of A Guide to Colleges, Uni- 
versities, and Professional Schools 
in the United States, 109 out of 417 
junior colleges, 48 out of 719 col- 
leges of arts and sciences, and 9 
out of 318 teachers colleges list a 
medical secretarial course. The 
field, the training, and the demand 
have grown since 1934. 


Twice Colby distributed ques- 
tionnaires widely among physicians 
in order to determine the content 
of its course. The surveys were 
conducted by Miss Evangeline 
Markwick, then a member of the 
Colby faculty. The results were 
published,! in the belief that they 
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might be valuable not only to Col- 
by, which financed the project, but 
to other junior colleges, to physi- 
cians, and to medical secretaries. 
Through reports and letters from 
apprentices and from graduates, 
the faculty keeps a constant check 
on the demands of the profession 
and the latest training require- 
ments. 


In 1936 questionnaires were sent 
to all members of the American 
Medical Association in New Hamp- 
shire and in the city of Hartford, 
Connecticut. The 138 replies were 
used in evaluating and adapting 
the program. More than 75% 
favored teaching both office work 
and such laboratory techniques as 
taking blood smears, taking blood 
counts, and making routine chem- 
ical urinalyses. 


In 1941 a survey on a national 
basis was begun. This was de- 
signed to find whether junior col- 
leges were meeting the needs in 
the medical secretarial field. Ques- 
tionnaires on the duties and quali- 
ties required of a secretary were 
returned by 539 physicians repre- 
senting every section of the coun- 
try, by 13 junior colleges then en- 
rolling fifteen or more medical 
secretarial students, and by 124 
medical secretaries trained by 
seven junior colleges. With slight 
modification the Colby course was 
continued on the basis of the judg- 
ment returned. 

1Evangeline Markwick, Training Medical 
Secretaries in Junior Colleges. A condensa- 


tion of a dissertation presented at New York 
University. (Colby Junior College, New 


London, New Hampshire, 1944.) 
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One of the hopes of the medical 
secretaries today is that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association will set 
up standards for training medical 
secretaries and that such secre- 
taries will be licensed by the Amer- 
ican Society of Clinical Patholo- 
gists for the simple laboratory 
tasks they are trained to perform, 
just as medical technologists are 
licensed. 


Although most of the medical 
secretary’s courses are in the two 
separate fields—the secretarial and 
the scientific—the two are closely 
correlated in practice. 


In chemistry a practical course 
is given in the chemical principles 
and techniques involved in clinical 
laboratory procedures. Anatomy 
and physiology stresses the causes 
of disease, a familiarity with ana- 
tomical terms, a background of 
normal body physiology, and a 
comparison of normal and abnorm- 
al physiology. In clinical labora- 
tory methods, girls learn the theo- 
ry, interpretation, and technique of 
clinical methods employed in hos- 
pital laboratories. Urinalysis, hem- 
atology, blood chemistry, basal 
metabolism, and histological meth- 
ods are taught. Instruction in the 
physical principles of radiography 
and the taking and processing of 
X-rays is given in radiography. In- 
structors in bacteriology empha- 
size pathogenic organisms, the dis- 
eases produced by them, and the 
collection and examination of bac- 
teriological specimens. 


First year secretarial subjects 
for medical secretaries are similar 


to those for other students in the 
department. However, in the sec- 
ond year, distinction is made. Dur- 
ing early review, the New England 
Journal of Medicine is used for 
typing practice to accustom the 
girls to the spelling and language 
of medicine and to develop some 
skill in typing and proofreading 
this difficult technical material. 

Later an intensive study of tech- 
nical terms begins and continues 
throughout the year. Students ac- 
quire a nucleus of the most fre- 
quently used words related to each 
system of the body and to the dis- 
eases and operations connected 
with these systems. Students take 
dictation on letters, operations, 
pathology reports, X-ray reports, 
and articles involving these sys- 
tems. Practice is given on a variety 
of forms used in hospitals and in 
doctor’s offices. Almost all of the 
technical dictation is from “live” 
cases, which doctors and their sec- 
retaries have made available with 
all identifying data changed. 

Before they go on their field trip, 
students transcribe full-length case 
histories in the form approved by 
the American College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and as modified by 
various hospitals over the country 
to suit their particular records. 


Through dictation and transcrip- 
tion, every attempt is made to 
relate this course with learning 
already acquired in anatomy, chem- 
istry, radiography, clinical labora- 
tory, and office practice. 

After consultation with many 
doctors and hospital managers, Col- 
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by adopted its present system of 
accounting for medical secretaries, 
who keep the accounts for a firm 
of mythical physicians and sur- 
geons. The class also studies stocks 
and bonds and the legal aspects of 
contracts and insurance. 

Office practice for medical sec- 
retaries is the climax of the course, 
bringing together other skill sub- 
jects in an “on-the-job” atmos- 
phere. The course includes edi- 
phone transcription of medical 
material, composition of letters, use 
of the telephone, receptionist du- 
ties, operation of duplicating ma- 
chines, and filing. 

Special lectures and demonstra- 
tions are given by one of the col- 
lege nurses in the draping of pa- 
tients, sterilization of instruments, 
and first aid techniques. 

A look at the students’ reports 
of field work shows a delighted dis- 
covery that the skills the students 
have been acquiring in the ivory 
tower really work on the job. For 
instance, one girl writes: “The 
technicians explained their various 
procedures and allowed me to du- 
plicate their tests to see if my re- 
sults approached their accuracy, 
and I was pleased to find that my 
training at Colby had been most 
adequate to do so.” 


On her field trip one girl took 
dictation from a doctor doing dis- 
section for a final diagnosis after 
an operation. She visited the oper- 
ating room, the tissue room, the 
bacteriology lab, and the X-ray de- 
partment. She even saw post- 
mortems. 

Some of the girls find that em- 
ployers expect chiefly secretarial 
skills. One student wrote in her 
report, “It is evidently the lay- 
man’s belief that a medical secre- 
tary is one who has been trained 
to take medical dictation only.” 

In fact, doctors themselves are 
often surprised at the laboratory 
techniques at the command of the 
Colby secretaries, and they are ap- 
preciative. One of last year’s grad- 
uates was asked by her employer to 
order her own supplies and set up 
the laboratory as it should be. 

However, the course for medical 
secretaries does not attempt to 
compete with the demand for med- 
ical technologists. A three-year 
preparatory program followed by 
a fourth year of hospital training 
is also offered by Colby Junior Col- 
lege for those who wish to become 
registered medical technologists, 
performing more complicated and 
varied services in medical labora- 
tories. 





The Leicester Plan and How it Works 






LAWRENCE BARRINGTON 


On E of the youngest of the 652 
American junior colleges, Leicester 
Junior College of Business Admin- 
istration in Leicester, Massachu- 
setts, is unique in that it is one of 
the oldest educational institutions 
in our country. It was founded as 
an Academy in 1784, but began 
operation as a junior college under 
a new charter and with its present 
name in 1942. 

At the time of its reorganization 
as a terminal junior college for 
men, Leicester was one of two col- 
leges of its type to feature business 
training exclusively. It is the only 
such junior college, so far as the 
author knows, to incorporate into 
its program the particular type of 
work-study combination that is 
here called the Leicester Plan. 

The Leicester Plan, originated by 
Harry E. Brown when he became 
president of the College in 1946, 
is a plan for encouraging students 
to originate and operate small busi- 
ness ventures of their own. It is 
not an on-the-job training program 
in which students hire out as em- 
ployees. It is rather a method and 
organization whereby students, by 
making use of any available situa- 
tion, become entrepreneurs—i. e., 
they plan, launch, operate, and 
manage their own _ enterprises. 
President Brown inaugurated the 
program because he believed that 
experience is a teacher worthy of 
being employed on a college cam- 


pus. 


The plan did not spring into 
being fully perfected and complete. 
Instead, procedures gradually de- 
veloped. A narrative account of 
some of the projects from inception 
to conclusion will perhaps show 
how administrative principles and 
a machinery for supervision evolv- 
ed from experience and will make 
clear the special features of the 
Leicester program. 

The first student business ven- 
ture sponsored at Leicester started 
as a simple concession granted to 
an enterprising freshman to peddle 
sandwiches and candy in the dor- 
mitory. No financing was neces- 
sary, and no rent or fee was 
charged for the privilege of oper- 
ating exclusively. Later, as the 
college grew and more dormitories 
were added, the operator sold his 
concession to a partnership of three 
other students. 

When destruction of the main 
building by fire in January, 1947, 
caused the college to move into 
temporary new quarters, a combi- 
nation lounge and canteen was 
among the new facilities provided 
for students. The three partners 
in the sandwich-candy enterprise 
seized the opportunity to switch 
over to an across-the-counter food 
and drink business. In a room ad- 
joining the lounge they set up shop, 
installing an electric grill, hot plate, 
ice box, a showcase counter, juke 
box, and ping-pong table. Under 
their management the canteen suc- 
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ceeded in making a profit; however, 
no outlay for rent, lights, or heat 
was involved. 

When Leicester College began to 
play an intercollegiate schedule of 
basketball games, the young can- 
teen operators leased from the Ath- 
letic Association the right to sell 
food and soft drinks at all home 
games. The price of the lease was a 
percentage of each evening’s prof- 
its. Thus for the first time a gen- 
uine business situation existed for 
the partners, for they now had a 
contractual obligation. 


The canteen prospered and was 
sold (twice more) to new operators. 
In the last transaction a formidable 
price of $300 was paid for the busi- 
ness. By this time, the college had 
established permanent quarters for 
the canteen in a separate building 
on the campus and had installed a 
television set. 


However, the purchase price fi- 
nally proved insurmountable. The 
last purchaser retired from busi- 
ness when he fell sick and could 
no longer keep up the daily busi- 
ness required in order to break even 
by the time he was to graduate. 


At present, after a period of in- 
activity, the project is about to be 
revived under new management. 
This time, however, the partners 
will agree to a profit-sharing plan, 
regular hours, and periodic inspec- 
tion of their accounts. The conces- 
sion lease will run until graduation 
and may be revoked at any time 
for breach of agreement. 


In the meantime a second project 
was launched on the Leicester cam- 
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pus. The disastrous fire of 1947 
having presented a salvage prob- 
lem, two students formed a part- 
nership to clean up the debris. They 
were awarded the contract on their 
bid of $300, a price considerably 
under the bid of a professional 
house-wrecking firm. They secured 
an advance payment of $100 and 
immediately bought something that 
had been a truck. It had no body, 
no brakes, no tires worth mention- 
ing, no windshield, and it would 
start only by running down hill. 


Nevertheless, the students, mak- 
ing use of their Navy experience, 
lashed together enough boards to 
make a flooring for their vehicle 
and on this they trundled wreckage 
to the dump. Before long, they un- 
covered three boilers, one of which 
brought $600 and the other two 
somewhat less. They also sold pipe 
and fittings and iron railings to 
various dealers in used building 
materials. 


Eventually all that remained of 
value was the chimney. The stu- 
dents were told by a mason fore- 
man that there were between five 
and six thousand bricks in it, worth 
two cents apiece if brought down 
without cracking. The problem of 
how to get the bricks down was not 
an easy one. The partners had re- 
cently bought a Nash sedan for 
fifty dollars. It was not very hand- 
some, but at least it could go in 
any direction. They lassoed the 
chimney and tied the rope to the 
car. Two jerks later, down came 
the chimney, and all the bricks 
scattered safely on the grass! 
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(However, the Nash did not sound 
quite the same after that.) 


The entire salvage operation, 
which lasted from March into May, 
ran in the black continuously. The 
partners paid themselves wages for 
each day’s work and hired other 
students and high school boys to 
help them at seventy-five cents an 
hour. An incident near the con- 
clusion of the job, however, kept 
the business from showing a final 
profit and illustrated forcibly the 
element of risk involved in under- 
takings of its type. Trouble arose 
with the last problem of the sal- 
vage operation—the excavation of 
the cellar hole. For this job the 
two partners engaged a contractor 
to come with his clam bucket, crew, 
and truck. It was estimated that 
he would require three days at $64 
a day, but he stayed eleven days, 
partly on account of a mechanical 
breakdown. After settlement of 
the ensuing dispute, the partners’ 
final financial report upon their 
venture showed no profit gained. 
However, the two student partners 
had earned steady wages through- 
out the six weeks of operaticn and 
had sustained no loss. 


Another early project served as 
an object lesson to succeeding en- 
terprisers and indicated to the col- 
lege officials the need for complete 
regulation of business ventures. 
The instructive project was a ven- 
ture in laundry service. Two stu- 


dents, realizing that in the town of 
Leicester there was no laundry, 
came forward with a plan for meet- 
ing the need. One of them was 
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able to buy three Bendix automatic 
washers and an ironer at jobber’s 
prices, despite the scarcity of ap- 
pliances in November, 1946. The 
College gave the students space 
in the garage, connected the wash- 
ing machines to the hot water pipes 
of the college plant, and agreed to 
let the student partners do the 
college laundry as a_ business 
starter. The partners were to soli- 
cit trade from local business con- 
cerns also, as well as from towns- 
people who might prefer a new 
three-day service instead of the 
weekly deliveries then in vogue. 


Money to purchase the three 
Bendix washers was secured from 
a friendly bank. Since both loan 
applicants were ex-servicemen, the 
bank charged no interest. In fact, 
the bank was so willing to help that 
it lent the full retail list price on 
the machines, so that the students 
began business without investing a 
cent and had money in their pock- 
ets besides. This was not the bless- 
ing it might have been, for in the 
absence of an accurate accounting 
system, the two entrepreneurs 
thought that they had profits when 
in reality they had only money due 
the bank. 


Before the business had been 
long in operation, one partner found 
it necessary to withdraw from col- 
lege for personal reasons, and the 
remaining partner could not get 
another student to share the work. 
The college took over a half interest 
and allowed him to continue in 
business. 


The burden, however, was more 
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than one man could handle, in addi- 
tion to his class work, and the 
prompt service slowed down. Soon 
the business dwindled and a faculty 
check-up was made. As a result, it 
was determined that expensive ma- 
chinery cannot be operated at a 
profit if it runs only a few hours 
a week. Since the student enter- 
priser could not find another work- 
ing partner, it was recommended 
that the project be discontinued. 


The college took over the obliga- 
tions of the business and title to 
assets. The partners were released 
from the bank loans. Eventually 
the washing machines were sold, 
though the fact that they were 
kept several months in the hope 
that the venture might be revived 
resulted in a loss, for when they 
were finally disposed of the market 
had become flooded with new equip- 
ment and prices on second-hand ap- 
pliances had dropped. 


As such campus business ven- 
tures became more complex, it was 
deemed advisable to set up a legal 
entity, known as the Leicester As- 
sociates, separate from the college, 
to sponsor the approved projects. 
This Association, which was 
formed after the plan had beeen 
in operation for two years, is tax- 
able and subject to the same laws 
and regulations as ordinary busi- 
nesses. Three faculty members con- 
stitute the permanent Board of 
Directors, but students also are eli- 
gible for membership on the Board 
and may be elected by the Student 
Council. Board meetings are held 
as needed. 
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Leicester Associates acts as 
clearing-house for ideas that may 
be presented. A student may dis- 
cuss his idea with any member of 
the Board. He is then asked to 
submit a brief outline of his pro- 
posal. He must show: 

1. How his project will fill a real 
need. 

| 2. How he will arrange to fi- 
nance the operation. —_ 

3. What equipment he will use. 

4. How he plans to operate to a 

profitable conclusion. 
The proposal is reviewed by all the 
Board and approved or rejected. 
Projects approved may be financed 
by a non-interest-bearing loan from 
the Association treasury. The 
funds now in the treasury were 
provided by the graduating class 
of 1948, which contributed to Lei- 
cester Associates the sum of $500 
as the class gift to the College. 
So far this sum has been sufficient 
for the need, since no large ven- 
tures have been undertaken. 


There are only verbal agree- 
ments between student operators 
and the board in regard to the 
keeping of accounts, payment of 
bills, rate of wages to assistants, 
and the basis on which the Asso- 
ciates will share in the profits. In 
keeping with the spirit of Leices- 
ter, recommendations concerning 
good business procedure are in the 
form of suggestions; students may 
ignore them, and sometimes lose 
money as a result. 

One requirement, however, is 
being introduced at the beginning 
of the present school year 
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(1950-51). It is that all student 
entrepreneurs must keep a simple 
set of books and present to the 
Board of Leicester Associates a 
weekly summary of their opera- 
tions. These summaries are writ- 
ten up on standard mimeographed 
forms. 


To acquaint students with the 
Leicester plan, instructors in the 
Vocational Orientation course 
which all freshmen are required to 
take explain fully the steps in- 
volved in starting a business. The 
chart shown below is used to make 
the procedure clear: 

I. The Idea 

II. 


Survey the Needs 
III. Report Findings 
IV. Arrange for Financing, 


Equipment, Assistants 
V. Commence Operations 
VI. Wind up or Sell Out 
Emphasis is placed on the life 
expectancy of various projects and 
the importance of bringing each 
venture to a successful end. 


Some of the projects at Leicester 
have been class undertakings rath- 
er than individual enterprises. The 
1948-49 class in Retailing, for in- 
stance, entered upon a venture in 
importing and selling. After con- 
sidering numerous articles, the 
group chose to follow a suggestion 
made by a student from Iran who 
believed that there was a market 
for hand-made Persian costume 
jewelry and was acquainted with 
channels of supply. Money for the 
purchase was advanced by Leices- 
ter Associates. The student from 


Iran procured an assortment of 
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earrings, pins, and bracelets of a 
type not generally available except 
in certain small shops in New 
York. Many of the pieces were 
made of ivory set in silver and 
hand-painted with scenes from the 
Rubaiyat. 


The jewelry was sold by the stu- 
dents in the class in Retailing. 
Some chose to sell by individual 
solicitation, others by writing likely 
prospects and enclosing a piece of 
jewelry for approval and purchase. 
Still others solicited certain stores 
in Worcester and placed items on 
consignment. At present writing 
the venture shows a profit and is 
still in progress. 


During 1948-49 a cooperative 
dance orchestra was formed. Mon- 
ey for orchestrations, music stands, 
and jackets was advanced by the 
college. Eventually this advance 
was repaid after standard rates per 
hour were paid to the players, but 
no profit was recorded. 


One of the most succesful ven- 
tures was completed during 1949 
by the student operator of the Col- 
lege Bookstore. He was engaged 
to sell the books for the college and 
was required to keep accurate rec- 
ords of his work. But in addition, 
he was given the privilege of sell- 
ing any and all supplies that he 
might be able to sell and of keep- 
ing the profit on these items. Since 
he could buy this type of stock 
without down payments, and since 
the college paid for the books, he 
needed no financing. He not only 
kept a perfect set of books but 
made a profit of approximately 
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$300 out of his private venture. 
It is interesting to note that he was 
also an honor student and twice 
won his letter in football. 


Last year the class in Invest- 
ments decided to pool their spare 
funds and try to venture in specula- 
tive buying of common stock. Real- 
izing that they could not hope for a 
profit in a period of time actually 
too short for a true investment, the 
class purposely chose a low-priced 
speculation. They were helped in 
arriving at a selection of stock suit- 
able for purchase by a fortuitous 
circumstance. Some members of 
the class happened to be taking at 
the same time a course in Com- 
parative Administrative Problems. 
Included in the work for the latter 
course was a three-day field trip 
to New York. On this trip the 
group visited a subsidiary com- 
pany of one of the parent corpora- 
tions which the Investments class 
was considering. They inspected 
the plant, asked questions, and 
found out that the company was 
working on secret orders from the 
United States Government. Sub- 
sequently the Investments class 
studied the checkered background 
of the parent company and were 
impressed with what the stock 
MIGHT do marketwise. Though 
the stock seemed cheap at 2, they 
waited until it dropped to 13%, 
before they bought. 


Funds were gathered through ab- 
solute gifts from each student to 
their treasurer, for some of the 
students were minors. Great care 
was used to avoid dealing with 
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minors or any “club” which would 
not qualify as a regular, responsi- 
ble customer at any brokerage firm. 
The treasurer in turn gave the 
money to the instructor. The in- 
structor wrote a codicil to his will 
authorizing his executor to liqui- 
date the account and return the 
proceeds to the student treasurer. 
The investments were thus identi- 
fied and safeguarded. 


The instructor then bought 200 
shares at 134. The students kept 
a daily chart of the movement of 
the stock and also a record of the 
news items related to it. After 
dropping to 114, the stock finally 
began to rise. As Commencement 
Day approached, each student who 
wished to liquidate was given his 
pro rata share of the fund at the 
market price. However, those who 
wished to continue the speculation 
stayed in. As the stock reached 
two dollars a share, others with- 
drew and the shares were sold, re- 
turning a net gain of approxi- 
mately 5% in nine months after all 
expenses and taxes. 


Several projects are being con- 
sidered for the future. One is a 
College Travel Bureau to arrange 
transportation of students and 
townsfolk alike. Some Leicester 
students come from India, Mexico, 
California, Cuba, and Persia; 
others are from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and New Jersey. 
Consequently there is a consider- 
able amount of potential business 
available on the campus. 


Another proposal is to start a 
mail order business to sell the fam- 








ous Russell games for children. 
These include the familiar game 
libraries and the newly invented 
“Canasta, Jr.” for children, using 
Walt Disney character cards. This 
game was introduced in March, 
1950, at the Toy Fair in New York. 
Mr. Ralph Russell, head of the Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Company, is 
one of the many business leaders 
who are co-operating in making the 
Leicester Plan more successful. 

Mr. Oscar V. Payne, General 
Manager of Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, is an inventor of 
note who addressed the students on 
“Invention in Industry.” Mr. 
Payne was elected to the Board of 
Trustees of Leicester Junior Col- 
lege in 1947. 

Mr. Everett Merrill, President 
and Treasurer of Merrill and Ush- 
er, Steel Jobbers, past president 
of the Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce and currently serving as 
Worcester’s first City Manager, 
was among those who addressed 
the students on his own experi- 
ences in getting started in business. 

Other business leaders were 
Frederick Case, Jr., District Man- 
ager of Public Relations, American 
Steel and Wire Company; Ralph 
Ordway, Vice-President of Wor- 
cester County Trust Company; 
Mrs. Vera Green, Assistant Secre- 
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tary, Botwinik Brothers of Mass- 
achusetts, Inc., Rebuilders of Ma- 
chine Tools; Harold D. Woodbury, 
President of Woodbury and Com- 
pany, Engravers. 

In addition, other industrialists 
cooperate by permitting Leicester 
students to study their plant oper- 
ations at first hand. Trips have 
been made to the Norton Company, 
U. S. Envelope Company, Worces- 
ter Gas Light Company, General 
Motors Assembly Plant in Fram- 
ingham, Kleven Shoe Company in 
Spencer, the Telechron Company, 
and many others. 

Visual aids are also used to stim- 
ulate student thinking. Films are 
regularly presented, especially 
those which show operations which 
are carried on at a distance too 
far away to be visited, such as the 
manufacture of aluminum prod- 
ucts. 

Fundamentally, then, Leicester 
is pioneering in a new direction— 
the teaching of the value of Free 
Enterprise by voluntary student 
action. Many colleges have self- 
help work programs at which stu- 
dents hire out as employees, but 
only Leicester (as far as we know) 
encourages them to undertake full 
responsibility as the originators, 
operators, and managers of small 
business ventures. 









Better Student Personnel Services 


In Junior Colleges 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


Ilr the junior college is to discharge 
its social responsibility effectively, 
it must have, in addition to an edu- 
cational program of good quality, 
a well-organized and an efficiently 
operated student personnel pro- 
gram. This is particularly true of 
those junior colleges that under- 
take to provide education for a 
widely diversified student body. 


The assumptions underlying this 
statement are neither new nor 
startling. Yet they must be re- 
affirmed time and again because 
they are so commonly ignored. 
They are: 


Education must concern itself with 
the whole personality of the student. 
The intellectual development of the 
student cannot be isolated from the 
emotional, social, and physical factors 
by which it is affected. 


Students differ markedly in their 
mental capacities, their emotional 
maturity, their social maturity, their 
interests, their study habits and skills, 
their motivation, and their energy. 
It is therefore a grave error to treat 
all students as though they were equal- 
ly competent, equally well prepared 
for college, equally able to perform 
the assignments given them, equally 
well adjusted socially, equally weil 
motivated, and equally happy in what 
they are doing. 

The process of education is not 
limited to what takes place in the 
classroom. The total environment in 
which the student lives and works 
either contributes to or detracts from 
his achievement of the purpose of col- 
lege education. Every experience that 
has an impact on his personality must 
be taken into account. 

The fundamental purpose of the 


student personnel program is to aid 
each student to discover his own abili- 
ties and limitations, to define his ed- 
ucational goals as clearly as possible, 
to clarify his vocational objectives, to 
solve his personal problems, to develop 
his qualities of leadership, and to ac- 
quire the attitudes and social compe- 
tences requisite to good citizenship. 


Viewed thus, student personnel 
work is a facilitating service. It 
is not designed to do for the stu- 
dent what he should do for himself. 
But we have long since learned that 
we cannot depend upon the stu- 
dent’s judgment of himself con- 
cerning the personal competences 
and qualities on which his success 
in college depends. Nor can his 
elders form adequate judgments of 
these characteristics on the basis 
of casual observations and informal 
interviews. 

The college must, therefore, em- 
ploy with discretion all of the in- 
struments that are available—all 
of the institutional resources that 
will contribute to his optimum de- 
velopment as a member of a free 
democratic society. To this end 
a well-conceived and well-planned 
student personnel program will in- 


clude the following: 


Pre-college counseling, designed to 
interpret to the student, to his family, 
and to his high school teachers the re- 
quirements of the institution, the 
nature of his educational program, and 
the kinds of services which it pro 
vides. 

The services of trained counselors 
who will aid the student in determin- 
ing his educational and vocational 
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goals, in solving personal problems, 
in gaining the kind of extra-classroom 
experience that will make for good 
citizenship, in facing realistically and 
with equanimity the frustrations that 
are inevitable, in observing sound prin- 
ciples of mental and physical hygiene, 
in acquiring moral and spiritual values 
that become a guide to action, in find- 
ing his place in the world of work or 
in an appropriate educational institu- 
tion where he may pursue more ad- 
vanced studies. 

Physical and mental health services 
which will include an appraisal of the 
student’s health status and an educa- 
tional program of preventive medicine 
and health counseling. 

Remedial services in such areas as 
speech, reading, and study habits for 
the purpose of removing defects that 
may seriously affect the achievement 
of many able students. 

The administration of housing and 
food services to the end that they will 
provide both for the physical com- 
forts of students and for their educa- 
tion in group living. 

The development of a program of 
extra-classroom activities appropriate 
to the interests of students and to 
their need for the acquisition of rec- 
reational skills. 


The provision of financial aid in a 
form that will give students an educa- 
tional experience in financial matters, 
and through part-time or summer em- 
ployment will provide experiences 
related to their vocational objectives. 


The provision of religious experi- 
ences through activities and individual 
counseling that will lead to the dis- 
covery and acceptance of clearly-de- 
fined moral and spiritual values. 


Counsel for married students and 
for those looking forward to marriage 
which will prepare them for family 
and social responsibilities. 


This very brief statement of 
some of the functions commonly 
included in a well developed per- 
sonnel program is sufficient to in- 
dicate that a substantial body of in- 
formation about each student must 
be available in usable form. Of 


x 





particular importance is informa- 
tion of the following types: 


1. The application for admission. 
This should include a transcript of the 
student’s high school record which will 
give some indication of the general 
quality of his academic work, the sub- 
jects in which he encountered special 
difficulties, and significant omissions 
in his preparation. It should also in- 
clude a record of any aptitude or 
achievement tests taken after the high 
school period. The transcript should 
contain, furthermore, some informa- 
tion about the student’s socio-economic 
background, work experience, and at- 
titude toward school, his personal ad- 
justment, his special aptitudes and 
interests. 

2. The results of a battery of well 
chosen tests. Such a battery given 
either prior to admission or during 
the initial orientation period should 
include a test of scholastic aptitude, a 
test of reading ability, and achieve- 
ment examinations. Interest invento- 
ries may be included in the initial test- 
ing program or may be employed later 
in connection with the determining of 
educational and vocational goals. Per- 
sonality inventories are still of such 
doubtful validity that they should be 
used only in special cases for individ- 
ual diagnosis. 


If the results of these tests are 
to be of maximum value, they 
should be available immediately to 
counselors and registration officers. 
These data as well as those con- 
tained in the application for ad- 
mission are of major importance 
in advising students on the amount 
of work that they may safely un- 
dertake, in indicating the courses 
in which they are most likely to 
encounter difficulty, and in identi- 
fying deficiencies in preparation 
which should be remedied as soon 
as possible. It is an inexcusable 
waste of time and energy to re- 
quire students to take a battery of 














tests and then to store the tests 
safely in the file to be scored at 
some convenient time. 


In addition to the two types of 
information already discussed, fur- 
ther records and reports should 
also accompany the student when 
he enters college. We may con- 
tinue the list begun above to in- 
clude the following: 


3. Health information. Each stu- 
dent should be required to take a 
thorough medical and physical exami- 
nation. It is generally recognized that 
there is a close relationship between 
physical health and mental efficiency. 
It is important therefore to know the 
health status of each student in order 
that he may be appropriately advised 
concerning his academic schedule and 
his extra-classroom activities. More- 
over, good standards of public health 
in the college community require that 
the health status of each student be 
known and that appropriate safe- 
guards to community health be em- 
ployed. 


4. Records of interviews. It is al- 
ways desirable to have a memorandum 
of what transpires in an interview. 
Such a record becomes a ready aid to 
the memory of one who sees a number 
of students and discusses with them 
many different subjects. It is also a 
means of recalling accurately the terms 
of any understanding that may have 
been arrived at between the student 
and his counselor. Naturally, some 
things will have been said in confi- 
dence that need not nor should not 
become a part of any record. 


5. Reports from instructors. No 
one is in a better position than the 
classroom teacher to learn to know 
students well. The instructor’s im- 
pression about the studert’s ability, his 
attitude, the freedom with which he 
takes part in discussions, the difficul- 
ties that he encounters, his motiva- 
tion, his outlook on life—these are 
just some of the facts that may be 
observed by an alert teacher. In the 
interest of the student these facts 
should be summarized periodically, and 
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should be available to those who coun- 

sel students. But if instructors are to 

be frank in making their reports, they 
must be assured that what they say 
will be kept in confidence. 

This brief analysis of the nature 
of student personnel work and of 
the kinds of information that are 
essential leads directly to a con- 
sideration of who shall perform the 
personnel service. There is no 
ready-made answer to this ques- 
tion. Certain general observations 
may indicate possible answers. 


Since these services are intended 
merely to facilitate the intellectual, 
social, and personal development of 
the student, they are inseparably 
linked with every experience that 
contributes to this development, 
whether it is in the classroom or 
elsewhere on the campus. It is 
a mistake, therefore, to think of 
these services as comprising a dis- 
tinct and isolated department. 
Every teacher must inevitably en- 
gage in some forms of counseling. 
The teacher should aid his students 
in learning how to deal with the 
subject-matter in his particular 
field; he should identify the diffi- 
culties that individual students are 
having in subjects, and should aid 
them in overcoming these difficul- 
ties; he should be willing to talk 
with students about personal prob- 
lems that they bring to him in con- 
fidence, and if he does not feel com- 
petent to cope with such problems 
should aid the students in finding 
appropriate sources of counsel. 


But there are many kinds of 
situations that are too complicated 
for the teacher, situations which 
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may require more time than he can 
give to them. To deal with these 
kinds of situations certain faculty 
members who have professional 
preparation for counseling and who 
are especially interested in coun- 
seling should be appointed as stu- 
dent advisers. These advisers will 
be particularly concerned with such 
matters as adjusting the student’s 
academic program to fit his needs, 
aiding the student in defining his 
educational and vocational goals, 
aiding the student in overcoming 
less complicated forms of emotional 
upsets or social and personal mal- 
adjustments, and maintaining con- 
tacts with the parents of students. 
While their faculty status will tend 
to cast these individuals in the role 
of academic counselors, they can- 
not limit themselves to a consider- 
ation of educational matters. Stu- 
dent problems cannot be classified 
arbitrarily into categories such as 
academic, social, personal; nor can 
counselors be designated as aca- 
demic, social, and personal counse- 
lors. It is true that in some campus 
situations certain staff members 
will be primarily responsible 
for aiding students in carrying on 
desirable social and recreational 
activities; others will be residents 
of dormitories and will concern 
themselves with effective group liv- 
ing. But their activities must be 
closely integrated with those of the 
faculty counselors. For the sake of 
clarity it should be emphasized that 
the terms “director of dormitories” 
and “director of student activities” 
suggest more of the authoritarian 
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and supervisory relationship than 
is implied by the term “counselor.” 


But especially designated student 
counselors, even though they are 
reasonably competent profession- 
ally, will encounter some student 
problems with which they are un- 
able to cope. There must, there- 
fore, be available resource persons 
of high professional ability in 
specialized fields. Among the types 
of problems demanding such pro- 
fessional services are deep-seated 
emotional disturbances, critical be- 
havior problems, health problems, 
serious reading or study disabili- 
ties, inability to define educational 
or vocational objectives, and pro- 
found philosophical or religious dis- 
turbances. The kinds of profes- 
sional services that are needed are 
suggested by the nature of the 
problems noted. Of special im- 
portance in this connection is the 
provision of a clinical testing serv- 
ice and appropriate remedial serv- 
ices for correcting disabilities or 
for aiding students in further eval- 
uation of their abilities and inter- 
ests. Two implications of these 
provisions must not be overlooked. 
They are that faculty counselors 
must recognize their own limita- 
tions, and must be willing to refer 
students to specialists at the right 
time, and that the channels of com- 
munication between the faculty 
counselors and the specialists must 
be free and easy. 


All’ of these suggestions may 
seem somewhat nebulous because 
they do not appear to fit into any 
administrative structure. The fact 











is that there is no pattern of ad- 
ministrative organization that fits 
all or even any considerable num- 
ber of institutions. The functions 
to be performed must first be de- 
termined. Then those functions 
must be allocated to qualified per- 
sonnel. Finally, an administrative 
scheme adapted to the local con- 
ditions must be developed. It is 
clear, however, that effective per- 
sonnel services cannot be expected 
to operate under their own mo- 
mentum without coordination or 
direction any more than can the 
instructional or administrative 
phases of a college. Someone with 
broad perspective as to the pur- 
poses of these services must co- 
ordinate the activities in this area; 
must constantly study the program 
with a view to discovering weak- 
nesses and limitations; must pro- 
vide guidance and incentives to 
keep the services at a high level 
of effectiveness; and must relate 
these activities to other phases of 
the institution’s program. If he 
is a wise administrator, he will 
bring into frequent conferences 
those who are engaged in the day- 
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by-day operation of the services. 
Also, for the purpose of formulat- 
ing and recommending policies to 
the central administration, he 
should have an advisory council 
on which are represented all major 
interests in the student personnel 
program. In other words, the de- 
termination of purposes and func- 
tions takes precedence over admin- 
istrative structure. But there must 
be enough provision for adminis- 
trative organization to give assur- 
ance that the services required are 
rendered on a high plane of effec- 
tiveness. 

Only as the junior colleges make 
the student the focus of their con- 
cern can they fulfill their distinc- 
tive role in American education. If 
the student is the focus of their con- 
cern, they will employ every means 
at their command to appraise his 
abilities and limitations. They will 
make available the best counsel that 
can be provided. And they will 
evaluate the success of their total 
educational program by the degree 
to which each student achieves the 


. purposes for which he entered col- 


lege. 








The Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Junior College Education. The 
date for submitting materials for 
the Journal has been set ahead 
by a full month for the September 
and following issues for Volume 
XXI. This writer is in full agree- 
ment with the Editor in this re- 
spect. It will mean, however, some 
delayed action with respect to cur- 
rent happenings in the junior col- 
lege world beyond what has been 
experienced during the past year. 
This is true regarding reports 
from the field. It is known that 
some thirty-five seminars, confer- 
ences and workshops are being con- 
ducted in junior college education 
during the present summer. It 
will probably be November before 
full reports can be given about 
them in the Journal for the reason 
that they cannot be written and 
submitted until the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Preliminary reports indicate that 
these summer sessions in junior 
college education are well attended, 
as well as or even better than dur- 
ing the summer of 1949. One of 
the objectives of the Association 
is that of stimulating the profes- 
sional growth of the junior college 
personnel. It is the consensus of 
opinion of the Board of Directors 
that the summer sessions are 
among the best methods to carry 
out this objective. If the composi- 
tion of other seminars is similar 
to our own at Harvard, the spread 
of student enrollments extends be- 


yond the immediate junior college 
personnel. There are students in 
the Harvard seminar from senior 
colleges, high schools, and at least 
one student who is an industrial 
engineer. These people wish to 
know more about the general 
movement known as the junior or 
community college. The wider un- 
derstandings can be extended, the 
easier it will be for junior colleges 
to carry forward their work. 

It is not an insignificant bit of 
news that all of the summer ses- 
sions are being conducted without 
cost to the Association. Moreover, 
all universities which have entered 
into the general plan have been 
anxious to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the Association and 
with state associations. Reporting 
from Harvard, we have never 
worked in any institution that has 
been more cooperative, friendly 
and helpful. Every known need is 
promptly met and those in author- 
ity constantly make inquiries re- 
garding possibilities for providing 
additional materials. One’s class- 
room is visited and inquiries are 
made about accommodations, teach- 
ing materials and fuller coopera- 
tion from the personnel of the 
University. Literally, everything 
possible is done to help the instruc- 
tor do the very best work. One is 
asked, months in advance, to sub- 
mit lists of books, pamphlets, etc., 
which may be needed in the semi- 
nar. If it is at all possible to 
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obtain them from any quarter of 
the world, they are purchased and 
ready for use on the first day of 
the seminar. 


Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges. The spring meeting of 
this Association was held at IIli- 
nois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. The program con- 
sisted of seven papers, each seven 
minutes in length, as a symposium, 
followed by a general summary and 
discussion by assigned interroga- 
tors. Papers presented were: “En- 
rollment Trends in Higher Educa- 
tion” by Hal O. Hall, Bellville 
Township High School and Junior 
College; “Experiences of the Chi- 
cago Junior College in Preparing 
Students for University Study” by 
James M. McCallister, Herzl 
Branch, Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege; “Experiences of Joliet Junior 
College in Preparing Students for 
College and University” by Elmer 
Rowley, Joliet Township Junior 
College; “The Role of the Junior 
College in Illinois in Preparing 
Students for College and Univer- 
sity Study” by Robert G. Buzzard, 
Eastern Illinois State College; 
“The Role of Junior Colleges in 
Illinois in the Area of Technical 
and Semi-Professional Education” 
by Dean Zulauf, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College; “The Réle 
of the Junior College in Illinois in 
Popularizing Higher Education” 
by John C. Roberts, Western IIli- 
nois State College; “The Role of 
Junior College in Illinois in the 
Guidance of College-age Youth” by 
Douglas Lawson, Southern Illinois 
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University; ‘““The Role of the Jun- 
ior College in the Structure of 
Higher Education in Illinois from 
the Viewpoint of the State Depart- 
ment” by Ward N. Black, State 
Department of Public Instruction 
for Illinois; “Summary of Papers 
in the Symposium” by E. A. Lich- 
ty, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. 


The interrogators were Le- 
land L. Medsker of Wright Branch, 
Chicago City Junior College (now 
with the Contra Costa Junior Col- 
lege, California), and F. J. Friedli, 
Bellville Township High School and 
Junior College, Bellville, Illinois. 
An hour was then devoted to a 
general discussion of points raised 
in the papers and by the inter- 
rogators. The Illinois State As- 
sociation holds two meetings each 
year as a regular and stated policy 
and special meetings as need 
arises. It will be noted in the above 
report of the spring meeting that 
personnel for the program was 
drawn from the junior colleges, 
state colleges of education, some 
state universities, and from the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction. 


Dedication at San Bernardino. 
Extensive plans are being com- 
pleted for a three-day conference 
for the dedication of the new 
$1,000,000 Engineering-Technology 
building at San Bernardino Valley 
College, San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia, according to word from Dr. 
John Lounsbury, President. Those 
who attended the San Francisco 
convention in the spring of 1949 
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and who traveled via the southern 
route will recall the groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies for this building. 
It has now been completed and is 
reported to be one of the best of 
its kind among junior colleges. It 
is of interest that the general theme 
for the three-day conference, to 
be held in the middle of November, 
will be built around the studies in 
general education. These studies 
have been under way during the 
summer under a grant of $35,000 
from Carnegie Corporation and 
with the directorship of Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson. 


The program at San Bernardino 
provides for engineering and tech- 
nical education for further study 
and for technical employment at 
the end of two years. The fields of 
education and training are: aero- 
nautics, automotive mechanics, Die- 
sel mechanics, electricity, engineer- 
ing drawing, machine shop, 
mathematics, radio and television, 
refrigeration, and surveying. The 
College ordinarily enrolls approxi- 
mately 1,500 full-time students in 
day instruction and twice that 
number in the Evening College, 
largely on a part-time basis. 


Lee College Building Program. 
This junior college at Baytown, 
Texas, is now erecting two new 
buildings on a 105 acre tract of 
land ideally located in respect to 
the population, transportation fa- 
cilities, and other units of the pub- 
lic school system. On the campus 
with the junior college is the Ad- 
ministrative Building of the Goose 
Creek Independent School District 
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and the Goose Creek Junior Col- 
lege District, and the plant of the 
Robert E. Lee High School. The 
college is within walking distance 
of the heavily populated residential 
area and within a twenty-minute 
bus ride from almost any section of 
Baytown. 


Cost of the new units will be ap- 
proximately $900,000. One build- 
ing will house classrooms, labora- 
tories, offices, student lounges, and 
two auditoriums, one seating 500 
and the other 110. A feature of this 
building is that an office is to be 
provided for each teacher. This is 
being done in part because the col- 
lege emphasizes the guidance func- 
tion of education and each teacher 
is a counselor. To give this pro- 
gram a fair chance, each teacher 
is given a favorable counseling 
situation. 


The second building will be a 
gymnasium with facilities for all 
indoor sports and recreational ac- 
tivities for men and women. It will 
have a seating capacity of 900. 
This building is to be known as the 
student recreational center; it will 
have a snack bar and facilities for 
social activities both formal and 
informal. 


The new vocational educational 
building for Lee College was com- 
pleted during the spring months 
and will be ready for occupancy 
this September. The college began 
work in 1934 with an initial en- 
rollment of 165. In spite of the 
fact that it had to confine its pro- 
gram to the late afternoon and 
evening in the high school plant, 
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enrollments have steadily grown 
to over 600. Now with its own 
plant for full-time day classes and 
the extended day program, it is 
expected that the enrollment will 
greatly increase. 


Multnomah’s New Campus. Dr. 
Edward L. Clark, president, Mult- 
nomah Junior College, Portland, 
Oregon, reports that a tract of 
land at Southwest 18th and Jef- 
ferson Street has been purchased 
from the City of Portland for 
$36,000, which represents the as- 
sessed valuation. Certain restric- 
tions were involved in the purchase. 
One was as to use and another with 
respect to future sale. Should the 
property be sold for other than 
educational purposes within a 
period of 25 years, all moneys in 
excess of $36,000 up to the sum of 
$72,000, shall be paid to the City 
of Portland. This latter sum is 
regarded as the present sale value 
of the property. 

Plans are under way to erect 
new buildings on the site, con- 
sidered as an ideal location in the 
city for the junior college with its 
general educational program and 
its several technical divisions. Dr. 
Clark states that “‘the college ad- 
ministration, the Board of Re- 
gents, the faculty and friends are 
enthusiastic about the new site.” 


Social Welfare at East Los An- 
geles. A special pamphlet on train- 
ing for social welfare has been 
published by East Los Angeles 
Junior College, 5357 East Brooklyn 
Avenue, Los Angeles 22, California. 
The program provides for two 
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types of education: (1) the first 
two years as basic for professional 
education in either a four- or six- 
year plan; (2) two years of work 
leading to employment as social 
welfare aides, with volunteer work 
experience arranged during the 
training period. It is reported that 
students are already engaged in 
various aspects of social work on 
a voluntary basis. The pamphlet 
clearly outlines what social workers 
are expected to do, how persons 
may be qualified at various levels 
of preparation, what the essential 
aptitudes and interests are for 
those who may be advised to enter 
this kind of work, what the values 
are in the work-experience pro- 
gram, some of the courses to be 
taken by social workers, and the 
names and positions held by the 
ten members of the advisory com- 
mittee. 


As early as 1915, Dr. Alexis F. 
Lange, the great philosopher-edu- 
cator at the University of Cali- 
fornia, the man who laid the philo- 
sophical foundations for the great 
and significant growth of junior 
college education in California, 
urged that these institutions offer 
programs of civic education. This 
program should be, he said, not 
merely for civic understanding 
and cooperation for all citizens but 
in addition, preparation for com- 
petent persons for municipal, 
county, and state employment. The 
East Los Angeles program appears 
to be an example of the kind of 
civic department Dr. Lange ad- 
vocated in his day. 
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Tall Cedars of Lebanon. The 
Montgomery Junior College, 
Bethesda, Maryland, has an Ad- 
visory Council representing various 
professional and business interests 
of the county, as well as those of 
education and general cultural in- 
terests of the people. At a recent 
meeting of the Council with the 
County Board of Education, Mr. 
H. Deets Warfield, a farmer and 
business man from the upper sec- 
tion of Montgomery County, spoke 
briefly and to the point as follows: 


“T am not an educated man as 
some of you other representatives 
are. I got through the seventh 
grade in the old Claggettsville Ele- 
mentary School. 
continue my education. As a father, 
however, I am interested in seeing 
that my son continues his edu- 
cation, and I know that this is the 
feeling of many parents of the Up- 
per Montgomery County area. My 
son is getting from the junior col- 
lege exactly the kind of education 
I want him to have as he prepares 
to go into business with me. 
(General Motors dealer in a small 
community). 


“You know in Masonry we have 
two lodges which represent special 
social and recreational groups. We 
have the Shriners for the rich 
group and the Tall Cedars of Le- 
banon for poor men. To me the 
junior college is comparable for 
the poor man as is the Tall Cedars. 
It’s the people’s college and is just 
the kind of school which our people 
in the upper end of the county want 
for their young folks. Certainly, 





I was unable to 
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it should be offered in the day time 
as well as at night.” 


This expression, and sentiments 
often not so vocal, represent con- 
victions which this writer has 
heard and felt among the people 
in nearly every state. On these 
convictions of the masses of the 
people the further upward exten- 
sion of public education continues 
to make advances in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, and in hundreds 
of other communities of these 
United States. 


Keystone’s Special Citation. Key- 
stone Junior College, -LaPlume, 
Pennsylvania, has been named in 
a citation honoring the late Charles 
S. Weston of Scranton, in the 1950- 
51 Who’s Who in America. The 
citation notes that Mr. Weston is 
“posthumously awarded the honor 
as the donor of the most substan- 
tial gift in relation to total endow- 
ment and plant value to an Ameri- 
can institution of higher learning 
brought to the attention of the 
editors during the period of July 
1, 1947, through June 30, 1949.” 


Mr. Weston’s will directed that 
a trust of $250,000 be set up for 
Keystone with the income to be 
used toward scholarships and facul- 
ty salaries. Latitude is permitted 
in the provisions of the trust to 
allow the trustees of Keystone to 
award scholarships not only to the 
junior college students but also to 
those who graduate and wish to 
continue their studies elsewhere 
and require financial assistance to 
do so. Mr. Weston was greatly . 
concerned for the integrity and 
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stability of the independent college 
as a source of leadership for 
persons who combine ability to 
think clearly and evaluate with 
skills in practical work. 


Special citations by Who’s Who 
are granted with the objective of 
making proper recognition of gifts 
and of stimulating gifts to inde- 
pendent institutions. 


Industrial Technology at Sin- 
clair. Beginning this September, 
Sinclair College, Dayton, Ohio, will 
offer its first cooperative program 
in industrial technology. Only day 
courses in the college will provide 
for the cooperative program in the 
technical division. The program 
will include production technology, 
mechanical technology, and tool 
engineering. 

In announcing the new offerings, 
Dr. C. C. Bussey, director, said that 
they are designed “to meet more 
adequately the educational de- 
mands of industry and to give high 
school graduates basic engineering 
theory and practice, preparing 
them to fill those positions in the 
field of industrial technology above 
the skilled trade level, but not re- 
quiring the advanced theoretical 
knowledge for professional engi- 
neering.” 

The program will require two 
years and nine months for com- 
pletion, 64 weeks of classroom 
study and 60 weeks of regular em- 
ployment and some vacations. The 
basic courses for all three occu- 
pational fields will be the same for 
the first five classroom terms, after 
which specialization will be per- 
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mitted for each field. The basic 
program will cover communication 
skills, higher mathematics, techni- 
cal drawing, and the applied 
sciences used in industry. The new 
educational development at Sin- 
clair is being offered in direct re- 
sponse to needs discovered by a 
community survey. | 


University of Bridgeport. An- 
other milestone was passed in the 
swiftly developing life of the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, with the dedication 
this spring of the new engineering 
technology building on the great 
Seaside Park Campus. The insti- 
tution was founded as the Junior 
College of Connecticut in 1927 and 
still retains the junior college as 
one department of the University. 
In 1937, there were 359 students; 
in 1949, there were 3,327 students 
in all departments, day and 
evening. Facilities are valued at 
over $3,000,000 and the annual 
operating budget is approximately 
$1,750,000. The total development 
has taken place as a community 
cooperative movement of private 
enterprise. It is now being fash- 
ioned according to the pattern of 
a community college and urban 
university. The Weylister School 
of Secretarial Studies and the 
Fones School of Dental Hygiene 
are operated as two-year divisions 
within the university. 


Dr. E. Everett Cortright, 
founder of the junior college, and 
now president emeritus, has been 
one of the leaders in New England 
junior college education. James H. 
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Halsey, a native of Indiana, is the 
president. Henry W. Littlefield, a 
member of the Board of Directors 
for the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, is the vice-presi- 
dent. 


At least three other institutions 
are developing along lines of 
striking similarity. They are 


Wilkes College at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania; Fairleigh Dickinson 
at Rutherford, New Jersey; and 
Lewis College of Science and Tech- 
nology at Lockport, Illinois. 


The Junior College Directory, 
1950 inadventently omitted to in- 
clude the Oklahoma Association of 


Junior Colleges in the list of Na- 
tional and Regional Associations. 
This omission is regretted. In 
order to enable students of the 
junior college movement to know 
about this fine association, the 
names of the officers with the 
junior colleges they represent are 
presented. OKLAHOMA ASSO- 
CIATION OF JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES: Ferril Martin, Sayre 
Junior College, Sayre, Oklahoma, 
President Loren N. Brown, North- 
ern Oklahoma Junior College, Ton- 
kawa, Oklahoma, Vice President. 
Francis W. Thompson, Bacone Col- 
lege, Bacone, Oklahoma, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 












From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Art the beginning of the school 
year 1950-51 it may be well to look 
over the junior college field from 
the observation point of the “Desk.” 
What does it look like? 

First of all, the world situation 
in general will doubtless have its 
influence on the junior colleges 
during this year. In fact, it may 
be observed that international af- 
fairs have already impinged upon 
certain aspects of the junior col- 
leges. As this section of the Jour- 
nal is being written, the air and 
daily papers are filled with news 
of the Korean incident. The draft 
has been activated. Though it is 
too early to estimate its effect on 
enrollments, it is safe to predict 
that enlistments and probably the 
draft itself will have a restrictive 
influence on enrollments for a con- 
siderable number of colleges. If 
the fighting in Korea should launch 
a full-scale World War, it may be 
expected that enrollments may be 
drastically curtailed. 

The question in the minds of 
many thoughtful people whom the 
writer has talked with is: How 
long can a cold war stay cold? At 
the moment there appears to be no 
disposition on the part of either 
East or West to tone down propa- 
ganda, either that in behalf of 
itself or against the opposition. 
How different is human nature as 
a national force from human nature 
as a personal force? Basing our 


thought on the assumption that 
human nature is still human nature 
no matter where you find it, that 
the psychology of the crowd sug- 
gests that a group may become in- 
flamed even more easily than indi- 
viduals do, we may conclude that 
the world conditions today are very 
unsettled, to say the least. 

As of middle July, a meeting has 
been called by the American Coun- 
cil on Education to consider what 
the role of the colleges and uni- 
versities may be in case of World 
War III. It is plain that many col- 
leges, in the event of war, will not 
be able or disposed to do business 
as usual. The record of these insti- 
tutions in two world wars within 
the memory of this writer is too 
well known to allow anyone to con- 
ceive future plans that would pro- 
vide for colleges to be less effective 
than they were in the past. The 
colleges have never sought for a 
soft berth during national emer- 
gencies. It is a foregone conclusion 
that they will not do so now. They 
play the game for all they are worth 
until the final whistle blows. 

In this game, junior colleges in 
some respects are in a less fa- 
vorable position than large senior 
colleges and universities. Most 
junior colleges do not have train- 
ing units for the various branches 
of the military services. They are 
not equipped to undertake original 
scientific research. Therefore, as 
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in World War II, they may see 
many of their actual and potential 
students move into institutions 
more directly geared to the war 
effort. Large numbers of junior 
colleges, however, found outlets for 
effective service through training 
programs at the technical level for 
large numbers’ of _ industrial 
workers in their communities. In 
fact, this experience became one 
which convinced these colleges 
more than almost any other that 
they had an opportunity in their 
communities which had often been 
neglected. 


For a number of years, this 
writer, in conferring with military 
leaders, has urged the necessity for 
creating a large reservoir of highly 
skilled technicians. In general, 
ROTC and similar units in colleges 
and universities aim at training 
commissioned officers. This is well 
as far as it goes. But just as there 
is in civilian life a need for many 
technicians to each professional 
engineer, so there is the same need 
for non-commissioned men in the 
armed forces. On the international 
scene right now, it is one thing to 
spend billions to manufacture and 
ship highly complicated mechanical 
instruments, but it is another to 
train with an equal degree of pre- 
cision and efficiency those who will 
use these instruments. Is the army 
of South Korea a case in point? The 
news is too scanty to provide ade- 
quate information for sound judg- 
ment. Some reports, however, 
indicate that this army lacked tech- 
nical knowledge and skill to handle 
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some of the weapons which had 
been given to it by the United 
States and was incapable of making 
needed repairs on them. 


A few weeks previous to the 
present emergency, this writer 
took part in discussions for a plan 
which could help solve the problem 
for a supply of technicians for the 
American military establishment. 
In short, it would provide for sum- 
mer camps for high school grad- 
uates on a voluntary basis. The 
plan would provide for a 12 to 15 
weeks period of thorough basic 
military training. From this group 
outstanding candidates would be 
screened into senior and junior 
colleges and technical institutes, 
many of them on a scholarship 
grant-in-aid. Those who would go 
to junior colleges and technical 
institutes would be trained for 
high-ranking non-commissioned of- 
ficer positions. In view of the fact 
that across the country not more 
than thirty per cent of junior col- 
lege graduates enter senior colleges 
or universities, it may be seen that 
large numbers of the men could be 
equipped for the middle-level tech- 
nical occupations in civilian life 
and ready in times of national 
emergency to take their places as 
special technicians in the armed 
forces. The general scheme, backed 
by the Reserve Officers Association 
and the American Legion, has been 
outlined before the Service Secre- 
taries at the request of the Presi- 
dent. The first appeal for enlist- 
ments designates the needs for 
persons of special technical knowl- 
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edge and experience. This appeal 
should drive home the sense of the 
value of the general plan. It envi- 
sions a significant role that junior 
colleges could play in national se- 
curity and defense in addition to 
their cooperation with industrial 
training and re-training at the 
community level. 


It is hoped that by the time the 
September Journal is published the 
world situation will have been 
greatly improved. Conditions 
throughout the world, however, are 
too unsettled to make one believe 
that they can be stabilized on a 
peaceful and prosperous basis for 
many years to come. There are 
deep-rooted conflicts—social, eco- 
nomic, and ideological—that can- 
not be easily or quickly resolved. 
This being the case, there appears 
to be no alternative for nations 
which wish to remain free except 
to make adequate preparations to 
defend their freedom against 
armed aggression. Surveying the 
broad field of civilian competency 
and military preparedness, it seems 
logical that junior colleges can and 
will play an important part in this 
dual réle. It will depend on how 
clearly they see their opportunity 
and take advantage of it. It will 
depend also on how clearly and con- 
vincingly this essential role can be 
brought to the attention of those 
in high positions at the policy-mak- 
ing level for national security. 


Again, viewing the field as a 
whole, it may be observed that far 
more than technical skills are re- 
quired for both peace and war. 


Fundamental understandings of 
what we live, work, and fight for 
are required. This is indeed a 
superficial observation. The will 
to fight depends on convictions re- 
garding what we have to fight for. 
If it is just a steaming piece of 
mountainous land on the other side 
of the Pacific, that is one thing, and 
a flimsy thing at that. If the prin- 
ciples of free people, set forth in 
the Constitution, Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Bill of Rights, 
are at stake, that is another matter 
—and one that is worth living, 
working, fighting, and giving one’s 
life for. Do our students—all of 
them, men and women—know what 
these principles are? Are they con- 
vinced that they are right for ap- 
plication to twentieth century 
civilization? Do they have the will 
to work for the improvement of 
American democratic practices? In 
peace or in war, stability of citizen- 
ship for a self-governing people 
stems from an understanding and 
conviction about democratic proc- 
esses. The alternative is regula- 
tion and regimentation. Herein is 
a clearly defined duty for all junior 
colleges. 


To sum up these observations, 
what then shall we do? First, work 
for the democratization of educa- 
tion for all the people to the extent 
that each person may profit there- 
by. This in itself would be a defi- 
nite improvement of American de- 
mocracy. Second, demonstrate in 
every possible manner within the 
junior colleges the democratic way 
of life. Third, exert all legitimate 
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influence to assist students and peo- 
ple of the several communities to 
maintain the sanity of well-bal- 
anced judgments. Fourth, when- 
ever and wherever conversion of 
ordinary procedures within the col- 
leges is required to speed the efforts 
for security and defense, make 
them as completely as may be 
necessary and as quickly as pos- 
sible. Fifth, make use of all just 
methods to focus the attention of 
those who plan for civilian compe- 
tency and national security upon 
the unique contribution which jun- 
ior colleges can give, especially at 
the intermediate level of technical- 
vocational occupations. Sixth, be 
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sure that ALL STUDENTS have 
an opportunity to improve their 
knowledge and understanding of 
American democracy and the rich 
heritage of our socio-humanistic 
culture. Seventh, do all that is pos- 
sible to inspire all students who 
may be in college to make the most 
of their opportunities, privileged 
as they are to enjoy this kind of 
life while others, fully as good and 
deserving, fight to help preserve 
these very rights and privileges. 
Eighth, move ahead with courage, 
determination, and intelligence to 
make each college and every phase 
of its work the very best possible. 


Notes on the Authors 


MARY H. GOETTE and HOWARD L. 
ROY, who collaborated on the report that 
appears in this issue under the title “A 
Ten-Year Survey of Scholastic Aptitude 
of Junior College Students,” are both 
members of the staff of the Counseling 
Bureau, Rochester Junior College, Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. 

MIRIAM MINTON SCHLEICH, author 
of “A Junior College Reading Program,” 
has been busy through the summer setting 
up a Reading Clinic at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York. In 
her new position as Assistant to the Dean 
of Students at Hofstra, she will be spe- 
cial counselor and instructor in reading. 


W. F. RABE, whose article “Educational 
Adjustment to What?” explores’ the 
philosophic implications of the most fre- 
quently asserted aim of education, is As- 
sistant Professor of Commerce at San 
Diego State College. Mr. Rabe was for- 
merly Director of Academic Administra- 
tion, Menlo School and College, Menlo 
Park, California. 


FRANCIS J. BROWN, staff associate 
of the American Council on Education, 
spoke on “The Role of the Private Jun- 
ior College” at the 1950 Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Dr. Brown was executive secre- 
tary of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, was formerly manag- 
ing editor of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology, and is well-known as a writer 
and lecturer in the field of higher educa- 
tion and educational sociology. 

HOMER KEMPFER in this issue dis- 
cusses “Adult Education in the Commun- 
ity College.” Mr. Kempfer is Specialist in 
General Adult and Post High School Edu- 
cation in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Prior to this appointment he was 
for six years Supervisor of Adult Educa- 
tion in the New York State Educational 
Department. For a time also Mr. Kemp- 
fer conducted a weekly column in the 
Buffalo EVENING NEWS called “What 
Buffalo Thinks,” based on a public opin- 
ion poll. 


LOIS MacFARLAND, author of “The 
Girl Who Knows the Pulse of the Town,” 


explains that her article is a coopera- 
tive effort to which the following Colby 
faculty members contributed: Mr. M. Roy 
London, Chairman of the Secretarial 
Science Department; Miss Agnes Erick- 
son and Miss Dorthy Adams, instructors 
in Secretarial Science; Miss Sally Klein- 
dienst and Dr. Dorothy Barton, instruc- 
tors in Science. Miss MacFarland is 
Director of Public Relations at Colby 
Junior College. 

LAURENCE BARRINGTON, a new con- 
tributor to the JOURNAL, is Business 
Manager and Director of Admissions at 
Leicester Junior College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Leicester, Massachusetts. 
During the past summer he was complet- 
ing requirements for a Masters degree in 
Education at the University of Maine. 

BROTHER I. LEO is Assistant Dean 
of the Christian Brothers College, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. His article concerning 
changes which practicing chemists recom- 
mend for the college program in chem- 
istry is a follow-up to a study reported 
last year. Brother Leo was the first dean 
of the Junior College Division of Chris- 
tian Brothers College, and formerly Regis- 
trar at St. Mary’s College, Winona, Min- 
nesota. 

A. J. BRUMBAUGH, whose address 
“Better Student Personnel Services in 
Junior Colleges” appears in this issue 
of the JOURNAL, has been Vice-President 
of the American Council on Education 
since 1944. Dr. Brumbaugh is a recog- 
nized authority in the field of student 
personnel. He was Dean of Students in 
the University of Chicago from 1931 to 
1944 and is the author of several books 
and monographs. Dr. Brumbaugh has 
been chairman of the War-Navy Com- 
mittee of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute since 1946, was a United States 
Delegate to the first UNESCO conference, 
and is chairman of the Commission on 
International Exchange of Persons. At 
present he is president of Frances Shimer 
College, Mount Carroll, Illinois. Dr. Brum- 
baugh’s article in this month’s JOURNAL 
was an address delivered at the meeting 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in Roanoke, Virginia, last March. 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


JESSE PARKER BOGUE, The Com- 
munity College. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1950. 
Pp. xxi + 390. 


In the past half dozen years there 
has been a mounting flood of utter- 
ances regarding the community col- 
lege. Since so much of this flood 
has been in transitory form (news- 
paper reports, editorials, speeches, 
articles, pamphlets), an earnest at- 
tempt to bring together a logical 
exploration into the problems of 
this new American institution is 
most welcome. Jesse Bogue’s The 
Community College is such an 
exploration. And Jesse Bogue, 
Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, 
is admirably qualified for the job 
he sets out to do. 


The Community College is writ- 
ten, to quote the author’s own 
words, “largely from a personal 


point of view.” It is “the outcome 
of practical experiences, observa- 
tions, personal judgments regard- 
ing currents of thought, present 
trends, and perhaps here and there 
an attempt at prophecy for the 
future.” Bogue quite accurately 
describes his book in these words: 
“The flavor of the conversational 
approach, the turning of various 
aspects of problems to view, and 
suggestions for explorations in 
some fields characterize The Com- 
munity College.” 


The author is motivated by his 
sincere belief in “the cause.” The 
cause in this case is the broad com- 
munity college movement rather 
than any one particular kind of 
college, such as the four-year, the 
two-year, the public, the private, 
the liberal, or the technical college. 
Bogue’s concept of the movement 
embraces them all; consequently, 
his treatise is a very broad cover- 
age of the subject. Since he touches 
briefly on almost every problem, 
the best way to review the book’s 
scope is to present a brief com- 
ment regarding the major purpose 
of each of the twelve chapters. 


Chapter One, titled ‘Philoso- 
phies of the Community College,” 
presents a quick look at the legiti- 
mate differences in philosophy 
among such various types of com- 
munity colleges as private, church- 
related, parochial, and public col- 
leges. To the concept of the 
community college as an upward 
extension of free public education 
Bogue gives detailed attention. 


Chapter Two deals with the 
“Expanding Role of the Commun- 
ity College’ and considers the fol- 
lowing topics: service to the peo- 
ple of the community, response to 
differing types of control and 
finance, spread of educational op- 
portunities in higher education, 
and opportunities for special and 
adult students. Examples showing 
how particular community colleges . 
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have expanded their programs are 
cited. 


“Basic Functions of Community 
Colleges” are discussed in Chapter 
Three. Bogue’s summary of func- 
tions is worth quoting in its en- 
tirety: “By examination of life 
situations, of identifiable problems 
that need solution, on national, 
state, and local levels, we arrive 
at conclusions regarding the basic 
functions of community colleges. 
They are guidance and counseling 
for all students and for the people 
of the community; general educa- 
tion for all students regardless of 
vocational objectives ; technical and 
other vocational training, and that 
on a continuing basis, for students 
who will not advance to upper 
division collegiate studies; the fur- 
ther democratization of higher edu- 
cation by surmounting barriers of 
geography and family financial 
difficulties; the popularization of 
higher education by breaking down 
family traditions and creating 
greater personal interest and mo- 
tivation; adult education and uni- 
versity-parallel studies for those 
students who should continue for- 
mal education.” 


In Chapter Four, a very brief 
historical perspective is presented 


as a background for understanding 


tendencies for upward expansion 
of educational opportunities. Fu- 
ture trends regarding this upward 
extension are touched on rather 
gingerly. But in Chapter Five, 
the distinctive role of the inde- 
pendent college is analyzed in much 
more satisfactory and convincing 
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fashion. To quote: “... privately 
controlled education can sometimes 
move into fields of service that are 
closed to public institutions. By 
using ample resources on a limited 
number of attainable objectives, 
the independent school can provide 
for high quality of education .... 
It pioneers, explores, experiments, 
and by insisting on its own liberty 


it tends to guard the liberties of 


all education.” 


Chapter Six, entitled “Educa- 
tional Cooperation with Commun- 
ity Colleges,” is devoted to the 
Place of the community college in 
the American educational system 
and its relation to other units. The 
need for better integration, more 
natural transitions, cooperative 
experimentation, better under- 
standing, and better leadership is 
pointed out. 


Chapter Seven is devoted to gen- 
eral education, presenting both 
“what can be done” and “what is 
being done.” Chicago City Junior 
College and Boston University 
General College are utilized as pro- 
gram examples. 


Chapter Eight discusses ““Tech- 
nical Education” in the community 
college. The point is made that 
technical education “is gradually 
but slowly emerging from newer 
basic concepts in the field of human 
relations. People are becoming in- 
creasingly convinced that the spirit 
and processes of democracy apply 
with equal force and value to busi- 
ness, industrial, and professional 
development as they do to any 
other aspect of life.” The need 
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for integrated education is stressed 
throughout this chapter, with em- 
phasis upon the difficulty of bal- 
ancing general and technical edu- 
cation in the curriculum and upon 
the college’s task of guiding stu- 
dents into the educational program 
best suited to their abilities. The 
progress made on the problem of 
developing adequately broad offer- 
ings and made within the last few 
years by some institutions which 
are striving to become community 
colleges seems to escape the atten- 
tion it deserves. 


Adult education in the com- 
munity college, treated in Chapter 
Nine, is much more adequately de- 
scribed. Perspective and compari- 
son are furnished by brief accounts 
of the programs in England and 
Denmark. A discussion of purposes 
and methods of work with adults 
is presented, but why a university 
extension program was chosen to 
illustrate adult education in the 
community college is not clear. A 
more appropriate example might 
have been that of a community 
where university extension, a state 
college, and the local public schools 
have all joined hands to organize 
adult learning opportunities 
through an adult evening junior 
college. Nonetheless, this chapter 
on adult education is one of the 
most stimulating of the book. 


Throughout, the community col- 
lege is held to be a movement; 
Chapter Ten takes up the problems 
of organization connected with the 
movement. The organization of 
junior colleges is analyzed; the pro- 
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jection of “community college 
functions” is traced. Considerable 
space is devoted to the four-year 
junior college (Pasadena) and toa 
state system (Mississippi). Vari- 
ous types of organizational plans 
— local, district, unified, city, state, 
and: others, including university 
off-campus centers — receive only 
brief mention. Bogue sums up: 
“While forms of organization have 
their importance, forms should be 
determined by conditions under 
which they must operate. An ac- 
quaintance with the vast and 
various circumstances of communi- 
ties is convincing proof that no one 
type of organization is best suited 
to meet the needs of all.” 


Chapter Eleven presents ad- 
ministrative plans. The constitu- 
ency served, the board of control, 
the functions of the chief executive, 
the management of budget and 
finances, the staff and faculty, and 
the students are touched upon, 
rather lightly even for a _ book 
covering the entire community col- 
lege movement. 


The final chapter reviews criti- 
cal problems in community colleges 
under the headings of adminis- 
trative issues, the curriculum, the 
right kind of teachers, student 
personnel, legislation. These corre- 
spond to the five research and 
service committees of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, and 
the work of those committees is 
utilized to point up _ problems. 
Bogue closes this chapter and the 
book with this pertinent final word: 
“The community-college movement 
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is merely at the threshold of its 
greatest possibilities. It is pio- 
neering, experimenting, trying to 
find the right answers and direc- 
tions. It is full of problems; only 
a few of the more critical ones 
have been listed in this book. The 
solution of these problems seems 
to be in the general direction the 
movement has been trying to 
travel in recent years. Continuing 
answers to each problem, however, 
can be found only through thor- 
ough research in every state and 
community, in further experimen- 
tation with the findings of re- 
search; above all else, in the open 
mind and the will to explore.” 


In the appendix, some of the 
truly great and prophetic ut- 
terances of Alexis F. Lange, early 
and vigorous proponent of the 
“community-college movement,” 
are presented as a real service to 
those interested in early pioneer 
ideas. 


Such, in brief, is the scope of 
The Community College. Even the 
most critical of readers must of 
necessity confess it an excellent 
coverage of a many-sided move- 
ment. 


The greatest value of the book 
is in the sincere dedication of the 
author to the cause of improving 
education in the community col- 
lege —any college attempting to 
serve its community with better 
educational opportunities. Another 
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major strength is the everpresent 
evidence of first-hand contact 
with all kinds of community col- 
leges. The reader constantly feels 
the influence of practical experi- 
ence and field visitation. 


Somewhat akin to this quality 
is the warm, informal style. The 
book reads much like a friendly 
speech. These very strengths lead 
almost imperceptibly into a major 
weakness at times —the tendency 
to ramble around a problem rather 
than to analyze it concisely. This 
characteristic appears’ particu- 
larly in the chapters on philosophy, 
technical education, organization, 
and administration. Perhaps un- 
evenness is inevitable in a book of 
this scope. 


The Community College is a 
timely and valuable addition to the 
literature of the junior college and 
community college movement. Stu- 
dents relatively new in the field 
will find it an exciting introduction 
to the dominant ideas and per- 
plexing problems in the area. Ex- 
perienced junior college people will 
discover many old acquaintances 
among the ideas presented but 
should find profitable stimulation 
from a fresh look at familiar prob- 
lems and an occasional new issue 
brought into focus. 

Ralph R. Fields 

Professor of Education and 


Director, Division of Instruction 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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ROBERT M. BEAR, “Organization of 


College Reading Programs,” Ed- 
ucation, LXX (May, 1950), 575- 
581. 


In this article Dr. Bear, Chairman 
of the Department of Psychology and 
Director of the Reading Clinic at Dart- 
mouth College, calls attention to issues 
which he considers fundamental in the 
organization of reading programs. 


The first issue of importance is that 
concerned with defining the group of 
students which should be included in 
the program. Since institutions vary 
widely in selection of students, poor 
readers in one college might be aver- 
age in another. Surveys indicate, how- 
ever, that at least 15 per cent of fresh- 


men will be quite deficient in reading 
skills. Remedial work for these stu- 
dents, corrective instruction for better 
readers, and developmental reading in- 
struction for average or better students 
is the program advocated as ideal by 
this author. In practice, most colleges 
select for remedial instruction largely 
on the basis of the number of students 
they can accommodate in their pro- 
grams. 


The question of who should be re- 
sponsible for the program is important. 
The best situation would be that in 
which every teacher contributes to the 
reading growth of his students in the 
context of teaching and learning 
experience. In practice, many instruc- 
tors are unable or unwilling to assume 
this responsibility, and the reading 
program must be assigned to a depart- 
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ment, a combination of departments, 
or to a bureau of the college. Disposi- 
tion of this matter rests upon the 
answer to a third question. 


How shall special help in reading be 
provided? Some of the methods in 
use in various institutions include (a) 
special units in Communication or Eng- 
lish courses, (b) special sections in 
English courses, (c) special reading 
classes, (d) a Clinic Laboratory. What- 
ever method is used, the special in- 
struction in reading should be worked 
into the program of the students so 
that as little conflict as possible with 
other activities occurs. Careful explana- 
tion of and publicity for the program 
is essential to its success. Every effort 
should be made to get into the pro- 
gram every student who needs it and 
to keep him at least to the point of 
diminishing returns, Dr. Bear points 
out. 


Integration of the service into the 
total college program is important but 
usually neglected. A major factor in 
this situation is indifference on the 
part of faculty members, deans, coun- 
selors, and others. Much must be done 
to bring home to every staff member 
the importance of the program and the 
vital necessity for his cooperation. The 
library staff, for instance, can often be 
unusually helpful, for the library can 
set up exhibits, provide information 
about the program, and distribute self- 
administered reading tests. 


Evaluation of the program and its 
results is the factor most often neg- 
lected in college reading services. Ob- 
jective tests, questionnaires, and termi- 
nal interviews with students are all 
of great help in securing an honest 
appraisal of the work being done. 


Dr. Bear stresses especially the pre- 
cautions which must be taken to pre- 
vent the program from becoming a 
single-purpose one. What the student 
needs depends upon the work he is to 
do; emphasis solely upon the mechan- 
ics of reading, for example, may not 
take care of the requirements of all 
students. 
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